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ABSTRACT 

The possibility o*^ an armed intruder, serious l^oml) 
threat, or suicide cluster may seem remote, but even without a major 
crisis, schools are subjected to a number of oth^r potentially 
dlisruptive events. Each year three million crimes are committed on 
school grounds, and on apy given day an estimated 100,000 students 
carry a gun to school. Being prepared for crises can enhance the 
school's effectiveness in responding to smaller incidents. General 
preventative school security measures recommended by the National 
School Safety Center include: (1) limiting grounds access during the 
school day; (2) developing a comprehensive crisis management plan; 
and (3) establishing a communications network that links classrooms, 
the schoolyard supervisors, and the central office with loca] law 
enforcement and fire departments. In the aftermath of a crisis, a 
counseling center should be set up to help students through the grief 
process and to handle symptoms of posttraumatic stress. To prevent 
suicide clusters (a group of suicides that occur close togerher in 
time or space within a commur.lty) school officials must coordinate 
community agencies and learn the ntcct psychologically effective ways 
to handle a student's death. This document contains several 
school-related crime newspaper articles. (13 references) (K^) 
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SCHOOL CRISIS PREVENTI(»I AMD RESPC»ISE 

If school:: ever were "islands of safety" within otherwise violent 
neighborhoods, they certainly are no longer. Every type of 
community across the country — urban, suburban or rural — has 
experienced "street crime" on school grounds. 

This violent crime wave has created an increased awareness of the 
need for safer schools. There is no longer room for debating 
whether our campuses should be safer: The issue concerning 
parents, educators and students is in what way and how quickly 
campuses can be made more secure. 

Even citizens fortunate enough not to experience school-related 
crime and violence firsthand are deluged with news stories 
recounting these atrocities. 

A recent, horrifying example: On January 17, 1989, a man 
carrying an AK-47 semiautomatic assault rifle walked onto an 
elementary school playground in Stockton, California, and opened 
fire. Less than five minutes later, five children and the gunman 
were dead; 29 other students and a teacher were wounded, 15 
seriously. 

The Stockton shooting claimed more lives than any other 
schoolyard attack in history. However, other incidents of deadly 
violence are occurring around the country. Although such 
violence isn't new, its severity is. Other recent examples 
include : 

* January 5, 1989: A 16-year-old student was fatally shot in 
the yard of Henderson Junior High School in Little Rock, 
Arkansas . 

* December 16, 1988: A 16-year-old student killed one teacher 
and wounded another at Atlantic Shores Christian School in 
Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

* September 26, 1988: A 19-year-old opened fire in a crowded 
cafeteria at Oakland Elementary School in Greenwood, South 
Carolina, killing two 8-year-old girls and wounding nine 
other people. 

* May 21, 1988: A woman walked into a classroom at the 
Hubbard Woods Elementary School in Winnetka, Illinois ;r 
killed an 8-year-old boy and wounded six others. 

* May 16, 1986: A man and woman held a group of students and 
teachers hostage in a Cokeville, Wyoming, elementary school. 
Their bomb exploded accidentally, killing the woman and 
burning some of the hostages. The man committed suicide, 
but not before shooting one teacher in the back. 
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Many of the school administrators who had to deal with these 
incidents met in New York City on September 25-26, 1989, for the 
"School Crisis Prevention Practicum," an unprecedented ineetlng 
sponsored by the National School Safety Center, an organization 
funded by the U.S. Department of Justice. Their coxnments and 
recoimnendations about school security, learned by living through 
tragic incidents -at their schools, have been included in this 
paper. 

Although these principals experienced some of the more dramatic 
incidents to take place on school campuses, the danger of lesser 
violence is even more pervasive. Three million crimes are 
ccHimitted on school grounds each year, with 183,590 people 
injured in 1987, according to the National Crime Survey. On any 
given day, it is estimated— based on results of the 1987 National 
Adolescent Student Health Survey — that more than 100,000 students 
carry guns to school. These numbers — and the recent 
headline-grabbing attacks — have renewed the debate over how much 
security and what type of security is needed, as well an v^hether 
it's possible to completely protect students from disturbed 
adults or classmates with guns. 



SCHOOL SBCHRITY ISSUES 

Using metal detectors in schools has become one of the most 
controversial ways to increase campus security. A pilot program 
was tested in five New York City schools last year in which a 
special security task force visits the campuses on a rotating 
schedule and confiscates weapons found with hand-held detectors, 
the program, which has expanded to 10 other high schools this 
year, seems to be working. No guns have turned up in the 
schools, although approximately 200 weapons have been recovered 
nearby, apparently dropped by students when they saw the metal 
detectors . 

Some parents protest that students should not automatically be 
treated as "convicts." However, a New York City council member 
defended the metal detector program by saying, "The public need 
has long since overcome the objections of civil libertarians. 
People in the school have to be able to go into an arena of 
safety.* 

Although other schools across the country heve also installed 
metal detectors, some officials say the devices are expensive, 
unnecessary and logistically impractical, especially since a 
great deal of trouble happens just outside the school grounds. 
Others question the effectiveness of metal detectors. Alex 
Rascon, director of security for the San Diego Unified School 
District, points out, "The school is a second home for kids, so 
they know it better than the adminintrators . If you nave tons of 
windows in your schools, they can get weapons in one way or the 
other. They can hide things and you'll never know." 
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Cost is another factor to consider, not only in terms of the 
hardware but also in terms of the employees who will operate the 
metal detectors. "The cost of metal detectors is mind-boggling, 
and the question is still whether we would detect that much/' 
said District of Columbia school board president Linda W. Cropp. 

In fact, money often is raised as a key concern when any new 
security measure is discussed. For example, California has 
approximately 7,500 schools and 4.5 million students, with 
120,000 to 150,000 new students entering the system each year. 
Eleven new classrooms must be built each day just to keep up with 
this boom. State-level school administrators say that even a 
best-case scenario for the passage of new school bonds doesn't 
project enough money being raised to maintain the current lavel 
of service. "The security aspect is basically adding a new 
burden to an already overburdened system," says William L. 
Rukeyser, a special assistant to California's Superintendent of 
Pxiblic Instruction. 

Many school districts focus on making their schools' physical 
plants more secure by locking all but the front entrance, 
installing better alarm systems, adding two-way intercoms ir all 
classrooms, closing off little-used stairwells, giving playgrc ,,d 
and school bus monitors walkie-talkies, and getting rid of 
separate faculty bathrooms. 

Other school districts have decided to build protective 
structures around their campuses, although some experts point out 
that the aunount of protection offered by construction is limited. 
"You would have to build a 10-foot brick wall around all the 
elementary schools in the United States and they'd have to have 
barbed wire to prevent people from going up and over the brick 
wall. You'd have to have roving guards and armed police at all 
times," says Thomas A. Shannon, executive director of the 
National School Boards Association. 

However, the idea of a walled school hcis already become a reality 
at Lindbergh Junior High School in Long Beach, California, where 
the school district has decided to build a 10-f oot-high, 
900-foot- long concrete wall between the school and an adjacent 
housing project to protect students from flying bullets. "To me, 
it's sad, but we have to do it," said Board of Education member 
Jerry Schultz. "Imagine the trauma to kids of having to evacuate 
the P.E. field because of bullets. The P.E. teachers said that 
happens all the time, and they have to have their classes on the 
other side of the field." 

Although no one has been hurt during school hours, the sound of 
gunshots is heard every six to eight weeks, according *:o 
Lindbergh school officials. Two years ago, a student playing 
basketball after school was hit in the chest by a stray bullet 
and nearly died. 
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Many parents and teachers are relieved when schools increase 
security, no matter how it is done. However, others believe that 
schools are being turned into armed camps, drastically affecting 
the learning atmosphere. One architect, who designed a 
high-security school for a Los Angeles neighborhood that was home 
to 13 street gangs, said, "If you start making a prison 
environment with 8 to 10-foot -high fences, it certainly changes 
the character o£ the school and the quality of the experience 
that students have while at the school." 

Several of his colleagues who worked on an Oakland school's 
design even considered building watchtowers, but the architect 
said, "I think the open campus is the preferred model. To create 
a compound may be necessary, but it's unfortunate. It's not what 
this country is about." 

Administrators also worry that increasing security will make 
parents feel excluded from the school and that they will then 
become less involved in their children's education. "We've gone 
to inordinate lengths to create the image that these are your 
schools, come on in," said one Chicago superintendent. But now, 
he says, all entrances except the front door are locked, visitors 
are treated more suspiciously, and every visitor is asked to sign 
in and out and wear badges while at the school. 

School officials also worry that increased security compounds the 
fears of children who are already being warned, in and out of 
school, to be wary of strangers who may kidnap or kill them. 
"You're communicating to elementary school children that there 
are really evil , really bad people living in their community and 
you have to protect them all the time," says Bob Rubel of the 
National Alliance for Safe Schools. "That's a dangerous signal 
to give to little kids." 

Unfortunately, the world is becoming more dangc rous and that 
reality is affecting the nation's schools. In ract, schools may 
be an even more likely target for disturbed people than other 
businesses. A disturbed adult may attack a school because he or 
she has negative memories of school experiences, realizes the 
children are vulnerable targets, or wants national publicity and 
knows hurting children will ensure that. 

The Legal Aspects of Crime Prevention 

Because of the increasing demand for public safety, many states 
are beginning to take another look at their laws, particularly as 
they relate to individual rights of privacy. For many school 
districts, implementing safety plans also addresses concerns 
about liability. California was the first--and so far the 
only — state to provide a constitutional right to safe schools. 
While other states have not yet followed California's example, 
schools across the country must be more attentive to campus 
safety because of the impact made by the decade-old victims' 
right movement. That movement involved crime victims who began 
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using the civil courts to vindicate their rights. As courts and 
juries began to be more sympathetic to their cause, a legal trend 
developed to hold third-party defendants, including schools, 
liable for injuries sustained by victims of Ci-ime and violence. 

According to the authors of School Crime and Violence; Victims' 
Rights , courts have held that although a school may not 
expected to be a guarantor or insurer of the safety of i^^ 
stude^its, schools are expected to provide, in addition tc an 
intellectual climate, a physical environment harmonious with the 
purposes of an educational institution. This expectation is 
particularly appropriate on a school campus where educators are 
charged with the care, custody and control of students' behavior. 

The developing right to safe schools includes the right of 
students and staff: 

* To be protected against foreseeable criminal activity. 

* To be protected against student crime or violence which can 
be prevented by adequate supervision. 

* To be protected against identifiable dangerous students. 

* To be protected from dangerous individual negligently 
admitted to school. 

* To be protected from dangerous individuals negligently 
placed in school. 

* To be protected from school administrators, teachers and 
staff negligently selected, retained or trained. 

Several recent court cases stemming from school security issues 
illustrate the legal problems that can arise from a crisis, or 
from efforts to prevent one. 

In one case, Hosemanii v. Oakland Unified School strict ^ Stephen 
Hosemann argued that he was physically assaulted on his junior 
high school Ceunpus by a former classmate and that school 
officials, although aware of the threat, failed to protect him. 
In May 1S86, the superior court held the school district and 
administrators liable for Stephen Hosemann's injuries and ordered 
the district to develop a security plan for its campuses. The 
ruling was reversed in May 1989, by an appellate court which, 
while denying the plaintiff's claims against the school district, 
did reinforce the need for legislative action to make schools 
safer. 

In August 1988^ a federal appellate court ruled in favor of a 
student who had been molested by her high school band director. 
In the case of Stoneking v. Bradford Area School District s the 
court held that the school district violated the Swudent's right 
to liberty" under the 14th Amendment because its officials were 
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aware that another student had charged the band director with 
sexual misconduct but failed to take action. 

The case of New Jersey v. T.L.O. concerned the legality of 
student searches conducted by public school officials, it is 
relevant to crisis prevention since many incidents are 
perpetrated by students who have carried weapons to school. A 
New Jersey high school teacher discovered a 14-year-old student/ 
T.L.O. , and a friend smoking cigarettes in a school restroom in 
violation of the school's rules. The girls were taken to the 
principal's office, where T.L.O. not only denied smokina in the 
restroom, but said she didn't smoke at all. 

Doubting T.L.O. 's truthfulness, the vice principal asked to see 
her purse. He found a pack of cigarettes and cigarette rolling 
papers in the purse; searching further, he found marijuana, a 
pipe, plastic bags, $40 in one-dollar bills, an index card 
containing the phrase "people who owe me money," and two letters 
implicating T.L.O. in marijuana dealing. 

The state subsequently brought delinquency charges against T.L.O. 
in juvenile court. The court found that, although the Fourth 
Amendment does apply to searches by school officials, the search 
in question was reasonable. The appellate court affirmed the 
trial court's finding, but the New Jersey Supreme Court reversed 
the ruling. 

The case then went to the U.S. Supreme Court, which ruled that, 
although the Fourth Amendment applied to searches of students by 
school administrators, the evidence against T.L.O. had been 
obtained legally. 

The U.S. Supreme Court concluded that £;chool officials do not 
have to conform to the same stringent standard required of law 
enforcement personnel; that is, they do not need to obtain a 
warrant or reach the standard of probable cause before searching 
a student. Instead, the court struck a middle position, ruling 
that school officials must have "reasonable grounds" to suspect a 
search will turn up evidence chat the student has violated the 
law or the school's rules. 

Given these rulings and similar suits that have been filed 
against other school districts, administrators should closely 
examine their security systems. They may protect their schools 
from being found liable in a court case if thoy can demonstrate 
that they exercised due diligence in preventing crime and 
violence on their campuses. 



PREVENTION STRATEGIES 

Although there is no guarantee that a school will ever be 
completely safe from crime, NSSC recommends these general 
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preventative security measures to lessen the chances of violence 
occurring on campus: 

* School districts should coordinate a local school security 
committee or task force comprised a school officials^ law 

• enforcers^ other youth-service providers^ parents and 
students. The committee should plan what safety measures 
are needed and how they can be implemented^ as well as 
regularly review school safety and security measures. 

* School site administrators must acquire "crime-resju;^:tance 
savvy" and take greater responsibility in working with the 
school board and district to implement site security 
programs • 

* Schools must develop a comprehensive crisis management plan 
that incorporates resources available through other 
community agencies. 

* A school communications network should be established that 
links classrooms and schoolyard supervisors with the front 
office or security staff as well as with local law 
enforcement and fire departments • 

* School staff should be informed and regularly upaated on 
safety plans through in-service training. The training 
should include not only the certified staff bur also 
classified staffs including part-time employees and 
substitute teachers. 

* Parents and community volunteers should be used to help 
patrol surrounding neighborhoods and supervise the campus 
before, during and after school. 

* Access points to school grounds should be limited and 
monitored during the school day. A single visitor entrance 
should be supervised by a receptionist or security officer. 
Visitors must sign in at the reception area and wear an 
identification pass. Delivery entrances used by vendors 
also should be checked regularly. 

* Students should be tau'-Tht to take responsibility for their 
own safety by reporting suspicious individuals or unusual 
activity on school grounds and by learning personal safety 
and conflict-resolution techniques. 

* Schools should establish a curriculum committee to focus on 
teaching students non-violence, pro-social skills, conflict 
resolution, law-related education, and good decision making. 
A school security committee also should be created to focus 
on what safety measures need to be implemented and how that 
can be accomplished. 
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School administrators are faced with the challenge of addressing 
legitimate fears without going to extremes that will damage their 
campuses* academic atmosphere. Some of cheir specific responses 
include: 

« 

* Last spring, the chancellor of the New York City schools 
announced that high school students who attacked school 
employees or carried dangerous weapons would be expelled for 
the rest of the school year, 

* At Fairfax Elementary School in Mentor, Ohio, teachers 
prepare students to duck under their desks when they shout 
"earthquake drill I" The phrase is a euphemism for the 
horrific possibility of an armed intruder; the code is used 
to keep from alarming children unnecessarily, in Oakland 
and Los Angeles, teachers even conduct bullet drills, 
training students how to take cover should gunfire erupt. 

* Several schools get parents involved in security. In 
Winnetka, Illinois, where a mentally ill woman entered 
unchallenged through an elementary school's rear entrance to 
kill one boy and wound five others, mothers now take turns 
sitting in the reception area and screening all visitors. 

In Cornwall, New York, parents are paid to patrol the high 
school halls. At Bassett High School in La Puente, 
California, parent patrols have been used since 1981 and 
crime has fallen by half. 

* School adminiscrators at La Pu&nte's Bassett High also 
removed student lockers to eliminate hiding places for guns 
or drugs. Other schools have banned baggy clothing and book 
bags that can conceal weapons. 

* In addition to requiring that visitors wear badges, some 
schools also issue every student an identification card 
which is checked by security guards. 

* The San Diego Unified School District is gradually replacing 
chain link fence with ornamental wrought iron. Security 
Chief RaGcon explains, "Ornamental iron fencing beautifies 
the campus. Since it doesn't give you the prison look, you 
can make the fence higher and people don't care. We've gone 
from 10 feet to 15 feet. You can't cut holes in ornamental 
iron — you'd have to bring a torch! — and you can't climb 
those fences as easily as chain link fences." 

* Rascon instituted another unusual security measure in 1974: 
he turned out the schools' lights at night. "We had total 
darkness in schools after hours and saved the district $2 
million," he says. "It was a radical move because we had 
been brainwashed by electric companies for years that the 
more lights, the less c. ime. We have proven that's wrong. 
To the contrary, I think lights help a burglar to see so he 
knows where the equipment is. We've told the community, if 
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you see a light come on, call the police. And it clicks, it 
really does. A dark and silent school is effective against 
crimes of property.^' 

* Police officers in Greenwood, South Carolina, where a gunman 
went on a killing rampage last fall, now "adopt" schools. 
Officers regularly visit campuses, eating lunch with 
students and walking the grounds. 

* In Detroit, police officers are stationed at high schools 
and a 24-hour hotline is available for tipsters with 
warnings about school violence. Other urban school 
districts have found that a school police force serves as a 
useful deterrent as well. "The streetwise kids know who the 
police are and, if there are more police at the school 
sites, your very presence makes a difference," says Joe 
Elmore, a police officer with the San Diego Unified School 
District. "They will not do things they would normally do 
if you weren't around. The uniform and the police car have 
a clear psychological effect." 

* Work with the juvenile court judge to develop court orders 
that allow the school, law enforcement agencies and courts 
to release information to each other regarding any minor who 
is, or is believed to be, a gang member. 

Even before the shooting at Cleveland Elementary School in 
Stockton, California, school officials held frequent emergency 
drills, a factor that helped when a real crisis occurred, says 
principal Patricia Busher. "All children must be taught that if 
they're on the playground or in the classroom and something makes 
them feel \mc(xnfortable or unsafe, they need to look for the 
first adult and follow their directions," she says. "I'm quite 
convinced that saves children's lives. When the shooting 
occurred on our campus, there was no hysterical behavior on the 
part of the children. They were very, very frightened and 
traumatized, but they did follow the adults' directions. You 
must really run a tight ship and treat your drill seriously." 

Busher is currently working with nearby residents to establish a 
neighborhood watch around the school; under this plan, people who 
are often at home agree to notify police if they see suspicious 
strangers near the school. She also suggests that every school 
conduct a security analysis of its campus. 

Th^ Little Kock, Arkansas, school district established a task 
forcis on safety and security shortly after one student was shot 
and killed on campus and another student, in an unrelated 
incident, was shot and wounded on a school bus. Among their 
recommendations : 

* Maintain clean buildings and grounds, pruning overgrown 
shr\ib3 and treea to eliminate possible hiding places. Keep 
windowai in oladsxoom door* free of posters. Install convex 
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mirrors in blind halls so that administrators and teachers 
can see around corners. 

* Establish a crime prevention club, similar to neighborhood 
watch. Offer monetary rewards of $20 to $25 to students who 
give an accurate tip on weapons in schools (while 
maintaining the student's confidentiality). 

* Establish a neighborhood child protection strategy with 
community members who volunteer their homes as safe houses 
where children can zo if th^y are threatened on the street 
or at a bus stop. 

* Work with the prosecuting attorney to develop a timely 
method of issuing warrants for juvenile offenders' arrests. 

Other prevention strategies have been outlined in the School 
Safety Check Book , published by the National School Safety 
Center. 

Preventing Crime through Environmental Design 

If a school district is planning to build a new school, 
architectural design can take security issues into account, 
points our Dr. Robert Watson, superintendent of the Greenwood, 
South Carolina, school district where two children were killed 
and nine other people wounded by a teenage gunman. 

"Thirty years ago, the concept of school safety was to lock the 
doors and windows," he says. "Visual access by the school 
supervisors is terribly important to maintaining control. 
Schools need to be designed so that the supervisors have maximum 
visual access and can see down several hallways from one point. 
I think a school shaped like a wheel, with the supervisor's 
office in the hub and halls radiating out like spokes, is the 
best design. Also, windows need to be designed so that pciople 
can use them for evacuation." 

Timothy D. Crowe, author of Crime Prevention Through 
Environmental Design , points out that the traditional design 
concepts used to deter crime — access control and surveillance 
strategies — emphasized mechanical crime prevention techniques, 
such 3s guards, locks, police patrols and lighting, and 
overlooked use of the physical environment itself. Recently, a 
shift has been made to prevent crime by using natural 
opportunities presentied by the environment. 

Physical space can be evaluated by using the "Three-Ds" as a 
guide: designation, definition and design. Specifically, he 
would ask the following questions: Does the space clearly belong 
to someone or some group? Is the intended use clearly defined? 
Does the physical design match the intended use? Does the design 
provide the means for normal users to naturally control the 
activities, to control access and to provide surveillance? 
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Crowe wrices, "Natural access control and surveillance will 
promote more responsiveness by users in proteccing their 
territory {e.g^, more security awareness, reporting, reacting) 
and promote greater perception of risk by offenders.'' 



RESPONDING TO A CRISIS 

Despite these and similar precautions, however, the unthinkable — 
a bomb threat that turns out to be real, an adult intruder with a 
gun — does happen. Handling such emergencies effectively requires 
planning and training. The most important step is to develop a 
written crisis plan and to familiarize school staff with it. 
Many of the following suggestions ha^'» now been implemented by 
school districts that have faced a cr-.sis in the past. 

Assigning Clear Roles 

In developing a crisis plan, the first step is to assign specific 
roles to individual staff members that they will take on if an 
emergency occurs. Personnel should be designated: 

* To go to the hospital or emergency medical site where 
injured students have been taken. 

* To oversee telephones and computer datalines. 

* To inform administrators in other schools about the 
emergency and how it is being dealt with. 

* To work witl* the me<^ia. 

* To oversee tran^sportation needs. 

* To assist in identifying students and adults who may be 
injured or killed. 

* To review student and personnel rcscords and notify parents 
and spouses. 

Administrators should describe in writing what needs to ta done 
and who is responsible for each task. 

Also, keep on hand both a list of who has keys to which buildings 
and a floor plan that shows room numbers and the locations of 
windows, doors, storerooms, restrooms and offices. 

Communication s 

Communications is one of the most critical problems 
administrators face in an emergency. In a tense situation, 
rumors multiply quickly and have the potential to panic students 
and the public. Typically, school officials will have to 
communicate accurate information to students, parents, staff, law 
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enforcement personnel, emergency medical services, the media and 
hospitals. The following equipment could prove vital, depending 
on the nature of the crisis: 



A modern interccin system so that the principal can 
communicate with all classrooms from most school locations. 
Beverly Cook, principal of Atlantic Shores Christian School 
in Virginia Beach, Virginia, had to deal with a student who 
brought a gun to school, shot a teacher and thr-^atened a 
classroom of other students. "When a library aide came into 
the office and said that someone was shooting into a 
classroom, the secretary called 911 and J. went from room to 
room, telling the children in each class to lie down," she 
recalls. "Right now we're in the process of a building 
program, and an intercom or some kind of communication 
rysc:>m wiXl be a must because of the panic I felt at first 
of how to let everyone know." 

Cleveland Elementary' s Patricia Busher concurs: "In our 
case, all the adults exercised very good judgement. Nobody 
panicked or tried to evacuate, but there were classrooms 
with no intercoms hooked up and no way to communicate with 
them immediately. Had those teachers acted dif f erer\tly, the 
situation could have been far worse." 

At least one private unlisted telephone line designated for 
official use duririg an emergency. In addition, at least two 
lines with published numbers available for public use. 

A fax machine, a computer with a modem, and RJll telephone 
jacks so that alternat^i conununication cystems are available. 

A portable telephone to use in case phone lines are 
disabled. 

A working bullhorn that can be used to communicate to large 
groups of people. 

A computer-based bulletin board system (BBS) that schools 
can access through telephone modems. 

An emergency communication kit that includes a local 
telephone directory, a list of emergency telephone numbers, 
a "^ax machine, and computer telephone numbers. 

Telephone recording equipment that can be used to tape a 
phoned bomb tnreat. 

Two-way radios to communicate with school personnel. Note, 
however, that such radios should not be used after receiving 
a bomb threat, since they can detonate electric blasting 
caps. 
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Bomb threats create special communication problems. Again, being 
prepared is key to handling a bomb threat effectively ♦ 

Since most bcmb threats come by telephone, a standard Bomb Threat 
Report Form should be created and kept handy for anyone likely to 
receive such a threat. The form should include a checklist that 
asks for the basics: where and when the threat was received, a 
record of the threatening message, and a description of the 
caller. 

Because it's difficult to keep a cool head when faced with such a 
threat, the form should also list some questions to be asked, 
such as: Where is the bomb to explode? Where is the bomb right 
now? What kind of bomb is it? What does it look like? Why did 
you place the bomb? Where are you calling from? Who are you? 
Although the caller probably will not answer every question, 
asking them will give you more information and more time to 
classify the voice. 

The checklist should also include categories the answerer can 
check off to describe the caller's voice: male/female, calm/ 
agitated, young/middle-aged/old, American/accented/disguised, 
sure/unsure, giggling/sincere, slow/fast, loud/soft, normal/ 
stuttering/ lisping/slurred/clear, or angry/crying/excited. The 
answerer should also note if the voice sounded familiar and, if 
so, who it sounded like, and what kind of background noise could 
be heard. 

Transportation 

Staff training programs should include bus drivers, who might 
have to transport students or adults in an evacuation. All 
school buses should include an emergency information kit that has 
writing paper, pens and pencils, and a current list of students 
who ride the bus for each route. 

Identification 

Identification badges should be made for all district and school 
staff who would be involved in handling an emergency. Staff 
members should wear those badges throughout the crisis. 

Also, tAie riames of injured students or employees being removed 
from an emergency riite should be on a list kept at the site. The 
names of the injuried should either be written on the back of a 
hand or on a stick-on label which can be placed on their 
clothing. 

Train teachers to take their gradebooks or class rosters with 
them if they leave the building in an emergency. Plan what 
specific part of the campus teachers should take their students 
to. 
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Establish a procedure by which children will be released to their 
parents or guardians after calm is restored. "Reuniting children 
with their parents took about three hours/' recalls Cleveland 
Elementary princaoal Busher. "We brought each class, one at a 
time, into the Tu'/:i -purpose room aud then called the pc.rents of 
the children x.. chit class to come in. It had to be agonizing 
for the many p, -ents who had to wait and wait, but the 
alternative is mass hysteria. You can't release a crowd of 
hundreds of people • I also gave explicit directions that no 
child could be taken by a parent unless they were signed out and 
we verified that the child had been handed over to the 
appropriate person, a parent or guardian." 

Dealing with the Media 

Aciministrators faced with a crisis will very quickly be faced by 
r,ej(dDers of the press as well. It's necessary both to be 
sensitive to reporters' need to get information and communicate 
it to the public and to consider students' safety and well-being. 
Two principals who had to deal with the media—one when a 
third-grade student at his school v^as killed, the other when a 
female student was abducted and killed — offer the following 
advice : 



* Keep statements brief and cover only the facts, not 
opinions . 

* Maintain a positive attitude. Remember that the public has 
a right and a need to understand what has happened. 

* Ignore abrasive personalities or statements made by 
reporters. 

Both principals were the spokesmen for their respective schools. 
One allowed the media to talk to students and teachers if the 
reporters stayed in front of the school and the students and 
teachers were on their own time; the other did not give the press 
access to parents, teachers or students. 

According to Walter D. St. John, a high school principal and 
communications consultant, other ways to prepare for media 
attention include: 



Compile a list of names, phone numbers and addresses of 
media representatives and have a stack of addressed 
envelopes ready to mail press releases. 

Develop a fact sheet about the district and school to use as 
a handout. 



Maintain an adequate supply of news release forms. 

Identify suitable facilities where reporters can work and 
news conferences can be held. 
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He adds, "Information should be shared as soon as possible, as 
rumors and incorrect information spread amazingly quickly. If 
there is undue delay, and if the public suspects a cover-up, the 
resultant mistrust may destroy credibility. It is a good idea to 
schedule regular briefings to update th9. media and to reacsure 
employees. " 

His tips on what not to do include: 

* Don't panic. 

* Don't lie or be perceived as covering up. 



* Don't overreact or exaggerate the situation, but don't 
refuse to acknowledge its gravity either. 

* Don't try to avoid blame by using a scapegoat. 

* Don't argue with reporters. 

* Don't deviate from communications policy and agreed-upon 
statements. 

* Don't bluff, ad-lib, or talk "off the record." 

* Don't delay sharing what information you have, but make sure 
you are sharing facts. 

* Don't project a primary interest in protecting the school's 
reputation at all cost. 



THE AFTERMATH OF A CRISIS 

The effects of a crisis often reverberate long after the incident 
itself is over. School administrators must take a long-term view 
of dealing with a crisis, say mental health professionals. They 
note that children need to talk about any crises they experience, 
since expressing their frustration and fears, as well as trying 
to understand why the event occurred, are important parts of the 
healing process. In addition, educators and parents should 
realize that many psychological symptoms associated wit a trauma 
may not appear for weeks or months after the incident. 

Posttraumatic Stress Symptoms 

Dr. Robert S. Pynoos, director of UCLA's Prevention Intervention 
Program in Trauma, Violence and Sudden Bereavement in Childhood, 
has counseled children who have experienced violence, including a 
sniper attack and a hostage taking and bombing at separate 
elementary schools. He writes: "Our findings provide strong 
evidence that acute posttraumatic stress symptoms result from 
violent life threat/ and the severity is related to the extent of 
^xposure to the threat or the witnessing of injury or death." 
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Such symptoms include nightmares^ startled reactions to loud 
noises, the inability to concentrate in school, guilt over 
survival or failure to intervene, and fears about a recurrence of 
the traumatic incident. Some symptoms, such as guilt, may occur 
whether or not the child was present during the incident. 
Children have also complained of feeling less interest in play or 
other usually enjoyable activities and of feeling more distant 
from their parents or friends. 

Young children may re-enact the experience in their play, while 
older children may adopt risky behaviors in response to the 
crisis. Students may also try to avoid the area where the 
incident took place. Other reminders, not related to the 
incident site, may also trigger anxiety. For example, seeing a 
potential weapon, such as a kitchen knife, or blood from a minor 
cut can act as a stimulus. A number of children and their 
parents have reported that television violence can also serve as 
a traumatic reminder. 

Counseling can be offered individually, with other family 
members, and in the classroom. Teachers and school nurses can 
help pinpoint students who need further help by observing changes 
in classroom behavior or repeated trips to the nurse's office, 
referring those students to counselors, and following the course 
of seriously affected children. The most common behavioral 
change is unexpected aggression, which can result in the 
diagnosis of conduct disturbance. While not as usual, children 
may also refuse to participate in class and exhibit other 
inhibited behavior as a result of the trauma. 

T he Grief Process 

Studies have shown that children mourn much as adults do: the 
process of disbelief, anger and pain is similar and oiten lasts 
for a year. However, children do experience grief somewhat 
differently because of their age. Teachers and parents should be 
aware of those differences in order to help children deal with 
their feelings. 

For example, children sometimes have dreauns about a deceased 
person that frighten them; they interpret the dream as a sign of 
the return of the dead or the appearance of a ghost. Children 
are often confused, frightened and disturbed by their grief 
reactions but, unlike adults, they often don't talk about their 
feelings with anyone. The process is complicated further when 
children must deal with a violent death; in fact, overcoming the 
trauma of witnessing a violent event can interfere with the grief 
process . 

It is important for teachers to talk with students in class about 
death and their feelings of loss, and for parents to openly 
acknowledge the loss and talk to their childr^^n about their 
sadness or anger. 
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Worry About Another 



Children often feel extreme stress about the safety of parents, 
siblings or friends during a violent incident. This can lead to 
symptanss of separation anxiety, centered on the person they 
worried about, after the incident is over. For example, a child 
who was concerned about a sibling may secretly keep track of that 
sibling's whereabouts, insist that the sibling not go out alone, 
or panic if the sibling is out of sight. 

If children are insecure about a parent's or sibling's safety, 
they may become irritaJDle with the other person, sometimes even 
rejecting him or her, as a way of distancing themselves from the 
painful feelings of worry. This can cause continued strife 
within the family. Parents can help by reassuring their child 
about the safety of family members, being supportive when the 
worries intensify, and encouraging the child to talk about his or 
her feelings. 

Setting Up Counseling Centers 

According to mental health experts, schools should take certain 
steps before, during and after an emergency situation, such as 
determining what mental health resources will be available and 
knowing which community and district mental health professionals 
to call during an emergency, training school staff in grief 
counseling, keeping the school open for counseling and 
information the day of the incident and several days afterward, 
and offering counseling services for weeks and months after the 
event . 

After the Stockton shooting, for oxcunple, the school opened a 
counseling center for parents in a nearby church and set up a 
24-hour hotline to take calls from families dealing with the 
aftereffects of the tragedy. The shooting at Hubbard Woods 
Elementary School in Winnetka, Illinois, took place near the end 
of the school year. The school set up weekly meetings for the 
parents for three weeks after the shooting where they could ask 
questions about what to expect in terms of their own and their 
children's emotional reactions to the incident. Several other 
meetings were held throughout the summer as well. 

Posttraumatic stress symptoms can last for as long as two years 
after a crisis, a point that Cleveland Elementary principal 
Busher emphasized: "I find that people who are removed from the 
situation sometimes have a real lack of understanding. They feel 
that the incident is over, so why are people not going on about 
their lives, business as usual? That's really not possible." 

A resurgence of symptoms can be triggered by anniversaries or 
other school crises around the country. "We began the new school 
year with a breakfast at the beach for all the parents and 
children. We all watched the sunrise, kind of a new beginning. 
And now w^'va d«ftlt with May 20, the annlvaraary of the 
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shooting/' says Hubbard Woods Elementary principal Richard 
Streedain. "But we did have scane setbacks. The Stockton 
shooting was real painful to the parents. It triggered a lot of 
anxiety when one of these major events happened, which chey 
thought would never happen again." 

It's important to remember that counseling should be offered to 
school staff and officials as well as to parents and children. 
As Dr. Pynoos notes, "The administrators' visibility is important 
for providing a sense of security and stability. Because of 
their high level of immediate responsibility, these leaders may 
be at risk of a delayed response after the return to normal 
school operations. Special care has to be given to providing 
them appropriate psychological assistance at this later date." 
He adds that children often carefully observe their teachers' 
responses to an event, making staff recovery doubly important, 
since it is necessary both in terms of their own welfare and that 
of their students. 

Emphasizing the School's Safety After a Crisis 

If possible, school should reopen the day after a crisis, many 
principals and administrators agree. "We wanted to let the 
children know the school was safe and to begin dealing with the 
tragedy," says Cleveland Elementary principal Busher. "I think 
had we closed the school, it is likely that some people would 
have been so traumatized with fear that it would have been very 
difficult to get children back into school and there would have 
been potential for a flight pattern." The school's maintenance 
personnel worked all night to remove traces of the shooting so 
that childten wrald not see bloodstains or bullet holes the next 
morning. Paying attention to physical details can also help 
students deal with the trauma. Hubbard Woods Elementary 
principal streedain says, "We painted and carpeted the room where 
the shooting took place and moved our classes around a little bit 
so this doesn't get to be known as the second-grade classroom 
where some kids got shot." 

However, he adds that reassuring parents and children that their 
school is still safe also depends on their perception of the 
school before the crisis took place. "If the school has already 
been perceived as a safe haven, you can revisit that, when you 
have a crisis," he says. "The more people have a sense of real 
genuine community, the more effective the healing will be." 



SUICIDE CLUSTERS 

In recent years, several cases of suicide clusters involving 
young people have received national attention and been the cause 
of great concern. Although such clusters are not a single - 
incident crisis, such as a shooting or bombing, they are 
traumatic and have the potential to spin out of control if not 
controlled quickly through the use of an established crisis plan. 
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The Centers for Disease Control defines a suicide cluster as a 
group of suicides or suicide attempts, or both, that occur closer 
together In time and space than would normally be expected In a 
given community. Although many think that clusters occur through 
a process of "contagion" — In which suicides that occur later In 
the cluster were Influenced by the earlier suicides — this theory 
has not been formally tested. 

Some groups of suicides may occur at approximately the same time 
simply by chance. However, even these pseudo-clusters can create 
a crisis atmosphere In the communities in which they occur and 
cause intense concern on the part of pai.ents, students, school 
officials and others ^ 

The CDC recommends that the following steps be taken to respond 
to a suicide cluster: 

* A coordinating committee should be formed with individuals 
from schools, public health and mental health agencies, 
local government, suicide crisis centers and any other 
appropriate organizations. The committee would be 
responsible for developing a response plan and deciding when 
to implement it. One agency should be designated as the 
plan's "host agency;" the individual from that agency would 
be responsible for establishing a notification mechanism, 
maintaining the response plan, and calling committee 
meetings. 

* The community should also identify and seek help from other 
community resources, including hospitals and emergency 
rooms, emergency medical services, local academic resources, 
clergy, parents groups such as the PTA, survivor groups, 
students, police and the media. 

The CDC comments, "It is particularly Important that 
representatives of the local media be included in developing 
the plan. . . .Although frequently perceived to be part of 
the problem, the media can be part of the solution. If 
representatives of the media are included in developing the 
plan, it is far more likely that their legitimate need for 
information can be satisfied without the sensationalism and 
confusion that has often been associated with suicide 
clusters." 

* The response plan should be used either when a suicide 
cluster occurs In the community or when one or more deaths 
from trauma occur (especially among adolescents or young 
adults) that the coordinating committee members think may 
Influence others to attempt or complete suicide. The plan 
may also be implemented because of an outside factor, such 
as a local economic depression, which could lead to an 
Increased number of suicides. 
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If the plan is to be implemented, each group involved should 
be notified. 

The crisis response should be conducted in a manner that 
avoids glorifying the suicide victims and minimizes 
sensationalism. 

Persons who may be at high risk — including parents, 
siblings, boyfriends/girlfriends and close friends — should 
be identified and have at least one screening interview with 
a trained counselor. They should be referred for further 
counseling or other servines as needed. 

A timely flow of accurate, appropriate information should be 
provided to the media. One person should be appointed 
information coordinator so that a single account of the 
situation is presented. Although the suicide method should 
be identified, the precise nature of the method used should 
not be given in detail. 

Environmental elements that might increase further suicides 
or suicide attempts should be identified and changed. For 
example, if the suicide victim jumped off a bridge, building 
or cliff, barriers should be erected. If a victim committed 
suicide by carbon monoxide poisoning in a particular garage, 
access to the garage should be monitored. 

Common characteristics among the victims in a suicide 



addressed. For example, if the victims were^not suspected 
of having any problems, a system should be developed to give 
help to troubled persons before they reach the stage of 
suicidal behavior. If the victims tended to be outside the 
community mainstream, efforts should be made to bring other 
such people into the community. 

James Walker, assistant superintendent of North Salem High School 
in North Salen, New York, had to deal with the related suicides 
of two high school seniors and found that it was helpful to 
divide the senior class into small groups so that students could 
discuss their feelings about the deaths. In addition, he met 
with the school's peer counselors the morning before the first 
death was announced and encouraged them to refer any students who 
were having a particularly bad time dealing with the situation to 
the appropriate adult counselors. 

Finally, Walker suggests that other administrators who have to 
deal with such a situation remember to pay attention to their 
staff members' feelings, as well as the students' feelings. "It 
was a tough time and our team of people — the counselors, 
psychologists, the social worker and myself — were involved in 
this over the cour.se of several months," he says. "I wound up 
bringing in someone to talk with us, not to learn more about 
suicides, but to give us a chance to share our frustrations and 
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cluster may bring 





feelings^ to debriei a little bit, and to help us put things in 
perspective." 

Dr. David C. Clark, executive director of the Center for Suicide 
Research and Prevention, offers school officials additional 
advice about dealing with student suicides. "I think it is a 
mistake for a school to close the day following a suicide. In 
this way the students are left to their own devices at the 
precise time when they are most upset and overwhelmed by their 
feelings, and the opportunity for a rumor mill to greatly distort 
the actual events is inadvertently encouraged," he writes. 

"It is also a mistake to announce the suicide over the school 
loudspeaker system. . . .The loudspeaker system is impersonal, 
and ought not to be used in crisis situations unless it is 
necessary for safety considerations. Use of the public address 
system increases the likelihood that no one will have prepared 
the school faculty for the announcement beforehand, increases the 
likelihood that faculty will be as unprepared for catastrophic 
announcements as the students, and thus minimizes the likelihood 
that the faculty will be able to help exert a positive influence 
on student reactions by way of example." 

Dr. Clark also is opposed to awarding suicide victims posthumous 
tributes, such as diplomas or varsity letters, or of eulogizing a 
student who dies by suicide any differently than those who die in 
other ways. Such actions can lead to the perception that the 
school administration is condoning or sensationalizing the 
suicide. Also, excusing students from school to attend the 
funeral "may inadvertently encourage those not strongly affected 
by the suicide to become more involved, promote free and 
unsupervised time away from school when it will do the most harm, 
and deprive school personnel of the opportunity to monitor 
individual student reactions to the tragedy," he writes. 



CONCLUSION 

The possibility of an armed intruder, serious bomb threat or 
suicide cluster may seem remote. But even without such a major 
crisis, schools are subject to a number of other potentially 
disruptive events. Being prepared for crises can enhance the 
school's effectiveness ir responding to s-naller incidents. These 
tragic examples of just the last few years show that no 
school — large or small, rural or urban — is immune to such crises. 
To protect against an intruder armed with a gun or a bomb, school 
administrators should analyze and, when necessary, redesign their 
campuses to make illegal entry as difficult as possible and 
should develop a crisis plan so that each staff member knows what 
to do in an emergency. To prevent suicide clusters, school 
officials must coordinate community agencies and learn the most 
psychologically effective ways to deal with a student's death- 
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It is an unfortunate fact of modern life that we can no longer 
assume that schools are sanctuaries. Today's challenge is to 
protect students as much as possible in an increasingly violent 
world. 



RESOURCES 
Organizations 

Prevention Intervention Program in Trauma, Violence and Sudden 
Bereavement in Childhood 

UCLA Department of Psychiatry and Biobehavioral Sciences 

750 Westwood Plaza 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 

213/206-8973 

Dr. Robert S. Pynoos, director 

The Center for Suicide Research and Prevention 
Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke's Medical Center 
1720 West Polk St. 
Chicago, IL 60612 
312/942-7208 

Dr. David C. Clark, executive director 

The National Committee on Youth Suicide Prevention 
666 Fifth Avenue, 13th Floor 
New York, NY 10103 
212/247-6910 

Youth Suicide National Center 
1825 Eye Street, NW, Suite 400 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
202/429-2016 

American Association of Suicidology 
2459 South Ash Street 
Denver, CO 80222 
303/692-0985 

Department of Health and Human Services 
Public Health Service 
Centers for Disease Control 
Atlanta, GA 30333 

Publications 

Bomb and Physical Security Planning ^ available at no cost from 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, Department of the 
Treasury, Room 2209, 1200 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20226, (202) 566-7395. 

Castaldi, Basil. Educational Facilities . 3rd ed. Newton, MA: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1987. 
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and 30 othara wara wounded. 

"Somehow, you aaparata youraelf fifom 
youneU; and you can do what you have to 
do, even though you're literaUy etuffing 
aomaone'i intaatinea back info hia body,* 



Ma. Buaher aaid quietly. 

Laving with the memoriee may take the 
moat atrength, khe aaid. *?¥e have aeon 
more blood and mutilation than anyone 
would over want to aee in a UMme." 

Heada around the room nodded in agree- 
ment and iympathy— not bocauae the 
achool oflkiala preaent had heard tha atofy 
before, but becaum they had lived it 

Thia wu an unpreoedentad meeting of 
principala, adrnmiatraton, and othen 
who, in recent yeara, have had todeal with 
a violent event at echool: children and 
teichen taken hoetage. bomba ei|»loding, 
atudenta killing teachefi and each other, 
and anm^ intnidere ahooting randomly 
Coniwutd on Pagt 27 




'National Schoolhouse* Rings In Its 2nd Generation 



QyMnrklVhlah 



MglMof 



. NBwYonRCirr— Whan-SeaameStreet'do- 
)t f buladonpubUctalaviaQninlM9,iUgMliware 
relativaly modeat- to (each prmchoolen the alphn- 
bet and numban up lo 10. 
Halt month, ^ ^ wiU launch ita 21at laaaoii 
with a >tatanant of inatnictioiial foala* that nma to 
M pagea and indudea auch topica na 
aoology, taognphy, and computer 
tanna. 

Flannaff* ftr tha trmd-aetting 
aiperiment in talaviied learning 
are quick to lay, however, that 
only the ehow*! educational hori- 




aoni are ediuited to auit the timer, never ita basic fsr- 



Coneaived aa a cram between the lale-lSGCTs i 
popular TV ihow, "Rowan and Martin'B Laugh In," and 
one of that an*a moat ambitioue aodal progrfdnii Head 

Chlidraa'iTbtavlaion:Ftwtoftwopag<a. 

Stait, "Simmi Street" baa become a cultural atapla. 
gaining a vitwmhip that for outatripa the original ex- 
paetatione of ita craatoTL 

"'Seaame Street' la the flrat national acheolhouaa," 
boeeU David V A. Britt, preaident of Chikfaan'a Iblevi- 
non Workihop, the nonprofit oomoany that producea 
the show. *^e probably have 40 million graduataa, and 
Con»uimdonNit24 



Also in ilM ii«wt 



uc. 



Tha highly praiaad Anna 
Arundel County. Md.. plan 
cemtoriimsincUont. 



The Carolina hurricane left a 
steooanng tchool-rapair 
bin m its wakt. 



14 Utah Taadwra Boycott 

Protesting tha use of a budgat 
turpluB tor tax cuts, thay 
dosa most dietncta 



Bush and Governors 
Pledge National Goals 
And Accountability 

ByJttUaA.Millar 

CHAKuynwitut, Va.— Preeident Buih 
and the nation's govenors walked away 
from last week'saducation summit with an 
unprsoidenlad agreement to eetabluh na* 
tional perfiNmanm goala and to engineer a 
radical reetnieturiag of Amehca's edueS' 
tional system. 

Said Gov. Bill Clinton of Arkansas, ana of 
ahandAdv govamon who negotiated di- 
rectly with Wbtia Holjo alBeials on the 
two4sy aummit and ita product: 

This is tha ftrat tiasa a Prsaidsnt and 
govemora have ever ataod balbra the 
American people and said: *Not only are we 
going to set national perimanee goala, 
which an ambitioua, not only are we gowg 
to develop stratsgias to achieve theos. but 
we stand here bdbrs you and tall you wt 
eipect to be hs ki personally aoeountablafcr 
the progrsm we make in movmg thia ooutt- 

QnossitNiils 
At CharlontsviUe 

try to s brighter iiture.' " 

"If that doesnt make this a happy day, 1 
dont know what doea," he said. 

Prisident Bush promised that he and hia 
Adraimstrstion would *1blkiw up in every 
wey possible" on the oommitments made 
last week, and he called on the American 
people to jom the cnisade. 

"A social compact begins today in Char 
lotteiville, s compact between parenta, 
CofUuiiicc/ on Aige tO 



EqualrAccess Suit, 
Desegregation Cases 
Top Court Calendar 



WASHiNoroN— the U& Suprsme Couft 
opens lU lMO-90 asasion this weak with a 
docket featuring a eaaa that eould open 
schoolhouae dooia to religiously orMnted 
student groiva, and two caaea that teat the 
limits of federal oourta* authonty to enferoa 
desegregation orders. 

But most public sttention during the 
term is expected to focus on a series of abor- 
tion cases, mcluding two that offer conflict- 
ing rulings on the oonstttuttonahty of state 
laws requiring parental notification before 
abortions can be performed on minora. 

Sutes afltctad by the Court's ruling this 
spring mandating equal tax trut4-nenf for 
federal, state, and kcal pensioners will be 
cluaely wsfcching two cases that could deter* 
mine whether ti#ty must p-vuie retroac- 
Uve tax refunds to federal retirees An ad- 
verse decision could ooet the sutm billions 
of dollars and praosure them to tnm thtir 
Coniinutd on Fagt 23 



*Crisis Consultants' Share the Lessons 
They Learned From School Violence 



S^mmhW ky tht NaUtMl Sdwol 
Srfky CmMt. m iMUUiit Aindcd 
ky Um U A JMltet Ptpwt*^ and 
iMMid •! Fippirtifn Univmiiy ia 
CftdM, Cibt, llM Mtliat wti d»> 
MiM ly tiM «mU iUMd- 
iilM^MlMrtk.* 

iHivmr. ail M MMk fer iMtltac M 
liiiMni4alllMylnffMiwith«(k- 



I la Uw ^ if a rt> 
wa wt paptr UmI kU ht BMda 

Mltlik#ttMai 




i il i MiBlil h i >r UaAUd 
atoiTftaiynia Ni«1M.iaM. 
-IteM ii a MiMi Bfai if aMOaci 
MilWiialliiMriiMililiaaaly 
a^rfUwMiiit>iftiiUwy*wr 



mya iHt fH li Um Wit crilw> 



iatlMmHinr/llHyMO. 
HMC.^ — cini»i Araotar. iiM ai 
liiiMk'kMMlat. 

IWMtUivMipidiftndh 
myn M kiw li laaiaiiMbnl »> 
cimI^, aad pmvtfM diCaUi M batr 
li ««rii tkfiH^i a vWi. IW lipNi 
ImMi i^MaW nnff r'TT —* ~^ 
i^M^MitiM, dbaUi« wiUi tht M- 
dia aad wttk ^arniu, ■nraafiof 
InaipvUlte far Aadnta. iOMM 
WMMibaf aal pi«vi4inc tutkto far 
griiC aad iipliiiifiPi i acWol'a 
MiHyailartlwtariiM>. 

IW NAsr. ahi pUaa le dtvelop 



Hm iducalan pUMnd around 
thiUUtat IMmt^i CiUii» Uit 
Mk iiirrftii haw tack if Uwir 
dMeU dMilipid Biw KiMol-iicu- 
Illy Md oteaMpMH piaai aflar 



I Sliaidiii. priariH ^ 
IMMiyMi CiMMlaiy SeImoI 
ia WMka. tald bto dteM 



«to tei M li «arii touli »Mr 
ilMkMlJailM.kiikMt»aou 



hn i lad pidi ilMgii ai Hi' 
hiidmrfi atlhfahiadr— aad 
liaVy r^Ml«a*idn» iad«iiMid> 
addMiftH& 
Hw lifiar NlaiMd lalir Ikal 



K,&C«itoMlaiy«biil 
MidifMrfiw>W^»ia jladHi 
ladWwteriMillMn. 

iWd IMM HM^ fandto ia> 
MtMrtafMyllttMiwintJaa- 



ERIC 



-talliii«it'* 

TKtn. with tlicir help and thai if 
olhtr cammunity mtmben. tbt 
idMoi worked lo upgrade iccunl>*. 
H hai liaco hirad a Mcunly guard, 
and pannU volunlMr lo Mp mom- 
tor hallways ftr Mrahftfi, Mr. SUo- 
dain laid. 

Tho dMirict haa alio hirad a Aill* 
Ubo nunt at aach Khool. A part- 
lima Buno woa ai Hukbai J Waodi 
it Om Um of the riMotinc and io 
Mid lo kavi iavod wmnX hm. A 
Aill-liai iocial warkor wat alia 
hiiad lawrtiaua OMiBiiliac Wbrta. 

Niw DMpllaa Mfey 
la Larfi, Fla^ iacniiinc Neurit) 



Experts say 
plan improves 
chances of 
surviving 
a tragedy 



priadpal iad wouadid 
iwa ilh«B kil yiar la a ovwdid 
hifh«hMl cateria. Hi WM aidid 
ia the attach hy aaithw iludia t 
wha alii had a gua. 

^Ourywagpaopli Hvt kia wwldiC 
viakaci and iaalabiliiy. hut tho 
idHOb had hiM in itiiad ifiiAly * 
iaid Marilya Hiaiiiif, priaripal rf 
Ptaoll^ M High School ki LaiflD. 

HA lhidmlii«h^pnid.*iha 
oontiMtti nhal M* worid WW dia> 
niVld, «id H*! Mv« raiVy ki«a Ihi 
ii«i. h layartadtht wholi w>ju 
ally la » way I mukkix hohavo.* 

AiarMuhiniMiBddMt,lli.llo- 
laii^ iiid, hir diilnct BOW hii aa 
autonatic owpuliion policy far Mu* 
daati ciughl with woiponi la 



tha ■tudtnt iavolvtd u the Largo 
killing had boon irooicd w • mental 
hoipital. but raloaeed whoa hia in* 
iuraaoe coverage ran out Although 
nMntal-hoallh offiaab know the 
bwublid bey had ratumed lo ochooT 
Ihoy hid ael aoUAod Mi. Hemingor 
iThiiiMlahiUly. 

Ihday, Bort iflort li aiade lo 
ihan rooMdi anong IomI agoadoa. 
idMmd. 

Oa the djy of the Aeetii^. oho 
Mid, Ihe KhMFi hnaiia iMWiiiai 
dtoi^^ W eridaHwfcraaiflcial 
wha ia part priin oOMr* part lav* 



*l>a panttt Ihaaght aothiag 
Iki tUi«t«M mr happin mm. 
■ach iMihi wpiitid ee iita aAar 
Mr. 



icallidiata 



t^. Now diolrict policy rofuireo 
llMi aa dbv ha ki oich «hid av- 
ary wwUag ttiy wHhaut ami^in. 
Mr. 

haMaddrndtoanuchif ahiiury ky 
aiM ichiil UaidB. am hi addid 
Uial.'MMtMa. ai hii I In git mm 
tha Mi^ thai thii ia a much 
braate taMi thaB>rt MMy.* 

^SdMl hiaidi Bitfl hi dhMalad 
ta Midiraliad that the loi^ the 
qmpleoi if pMMrauMitk atiaa 
ara tnatii thi MM Ukily the chil> 
dran wiU reoovar AiUy." Mo. Buoher 
ilSlacklMiiaid.- 

naihhackiStiUOoeur 

Mwy Mthe BMttii^Midthiir Ho* 
dMii itill Mftr ftan ilimhock. 
Max EMiU, priaeiiial oTCMkaviili 



NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOK 



ElemonUry School in Cokevilit, 
Wya., laid iomo of hu etudenu iUU 
panic if i bad thunderrtonn kiMck;» 
out the electricity and ttavii iSa 
ichool in d arkn iw. or if a car bach* 
Aroo and remindo them of gunfire 

In May IMS, Ihe onUra ichoal 
wai tiHen hoitage by a coupla 
armed with aovoril guni ind a 

Crowding IM people into ono 
cliMffnnm, the couple hold the idiool 
hootago for aiora than two houn 
%diiloMr. Caodl midialid their dt- 
nandi with iIm police. 

The principal dMcribod the hoith 
ka of teacheia, who kepi the chil- 
dim including Mr. Eiwill^ awn 
daughlai^-qttiat with ilonoo and 
iii^ But 11m banib wai attidinlal* 
^ diloaalad and 11m raoro oiplodod 
-Uka a mtahnooi doud.* ho oaid, I 
blowii^ out the odiiag and litting 
lha raoB and tvaryoai in it on flia. 

lb Mr. Eaodi, a WM "divuH inlM^ 
vontien'UiaiMvadtheUvaiofaU llM 
chikfew and iiaff aNatei involvod, 
iKoufh WW ba4y bumd. f 

The CakoviUa otudaaU' flaah- 
bacfci an not uneonuaen, aoeoidiag 
to KaiU Naitr. a piychialriil with 
tko Ualvcraity af Califoraia*i 
Neureporchiatiic IniliUiti, who hii 
biia itudyii^ tha iOecU violaaoi 
eodiil^aa. 

ChiUnn illM M i lack of IP A 
irrit^ty. hyparacUvity. aad guiH 
Mlowiag wch an iaddint, ihi iaid. 
And ihiirvifa OMy aetioi a diMtnct 
drapiaMlf-ailain. 

ChUdnn alio oAea naod to roott* 
ict the inddMito in play and muit bo 
allowed to lalh out thair boUngi. 
Ma. NidwadviMd.TiadMnihouU 
ako piwidi ictivili« to hdp C^m 
work out lhi*r giiif. 

Mr. Slaodain fran Wianetka oaki 
Uo itudinto ree pnnd ed woU to cor- 



vicoi. and a oerenioay at ouHiiM on 
the annivomiy of the obooiiag 

"Hm moot unportant atop in begui- 
nii^ the heaiuig liiinMi. Mo. Nader 
and the oduciloro ipaod. H laopon- 
the echool and ratunung to nor- 
mal ii ioon olUr the cneii ai poeii' 
bli 



UabiViy 

Afioording to Ma. Nadir th4 oe- 
verity of trtuma can bo looie.tcd by 
planning and intervention before 
Ihi criiti occuro. 

OAea, icbool oAciali will be roluc> 
tani to conridir plannii^ 6r • moio. 
■olid DmiM Ctfdm. femMT prind- 
pal rftfM Wt End Chrtoliin Sdwol 
to 1\Moiloan, Ala^ Hmn two heav- 
ily ormed Mn hild a group of olo> 



thaa 11 hoin to Mniary 1966. 

-Ifk like a will - hi iaid. Ttapla 
aia iftaM to write MM baoauii they 
think they wiU dii if thay do.* 

Flaaaing, argued Qaorge klargo- 
ttii, iBiducitiMi towyer ftam Rock- 
villi, Md.. Mttld alaogo a long way 
toward pntidiBg i Khool from lt> 
abUity. *11m concern of liability 
laeam aw tha white iiiiM of cf^ 
min^Miiat'hi ilii 

But P. Michaal Timpano. preoi> 
dint rflbacheri ColUge. aleo point* 
ad out that *tliera ii no cookbook 
nwdelifwhattodo.* 

"kil my iUipicioa that we ore juet 
at the beginning of • teng raid thit 
wiU Uad to Mfer Khooto,* he laid. 

A drali of Uie raoource paper ii 
availabte fr«n the National School 
Safciy Coaler, 1663i) Venture Blvd.. 
Suito aOO^ Eadno, Calif, 91436 




•rayCSltfryiCda. 

Orputy Supu r amdm i c< m u ru ca on 
Kentucky Department or Cviucabon 




ntOM THE AimKNTS INTWDUCnON 

As leadien woA wsSm dfectf rolct and wMhM i:hoolv their oncniMm 
lowaid wQik. dwr ideis of idf, their vibrancy. anJ rtie«r cMhinioun 
undcigo dkaagn. tadnd. dim afipitf to be tome dcfimie oncoMUom 
lowaidi wofk whkh I hma caM Vagn," dui caa idenuiy ifiachen ai i 
paiticalar lane • dictr cMicn. By undirgyJan whm inchen aiv m 
ihetr mtofaal growdi aad diea ihapiii vr^ ^oaal Mivam ind ahtnag 
working coadiWMi, dtt iBwiatoK:^ itf a ichoo. jyiaem^ 
ipcai, and die iciJii aia amc pQuih«. 

The «ign aia id tm i lto b te aad dMy oic chaajidilr. Aho lumc UMchcn 
fmmjk land « Mm «ign fcr kiag piriodt of lane, aipociilly if dmi u 
it:.«iorocm(at fcri pifikylir Mgi. WhM toachan laoognue where dwy 
aia, dMy oa ate 8Mpi to chaagi dMir CNm orienMioa HNNifdi iMtf 
<M}<Bditty if dny ham aapponwt c o l aagaii ind kawnr torl g f i Mf pnacipdt. 




aSMipii to eiiplore and im- 
ad from dw teacher At any 



The AadHr Or. SndV a cwrody D^aiy S i y iiiwao d io i d bCinKtioii mi dw 
KoMiKky mpaawai of Edocaooa She loecnod her digioBi (BA. MAT. EdOt 
fromdaUie^enayefPMkonk BwMihdddiioaMiaaief OmdororCwncu- 
' of Sf |i ««o tei aod Si^erisiEsdM of SchwH wuli 



dUfcfCM Ktaol dMndi. Sto tot co eeawwd tm pnor toota. ot bewa ii 
idlii^ AitUfm5mcrts$fd Srilwrf U^tn, pulliihad ty da AASA Shrhuierwd 
aa i MMoal ipmkar far die AASA and tm ASCO 

i ChepM: gach c kap a r of dat new booh i» Hied wati ipecdk precucal 
aa far atiaiaiaaiii aad waclan winch wdl ad m MoprokiM nag Oevd- 
opmM and indufig pcrfarawooc Hewaaaoodaieefiie ua a t MoTflarclMpirf 
The wiMriMai Scage • A NrgaiMe foice v> ir« System • crvaraaen«ic\ of 
(he iMcner v> wehdrjuvai • inciai Wchtt«M«ai • ftmuenc Werxir*^* • Oerp 
wah^awai • uentfyv^ Vacrieri « r« iegmng Stagn of vA^<hdravwa4 • 
Pwvrvaiive Actom to Aiod wcnoraMMl • trvScrvce of iMChen v> U/xn 
ar«Mat • Supervision of Vachm n W«xJr«Mal • Cumcuk/T) Monnonog of the 
Ipacher n W<hOr**ai • iWMid Struauw • Changing the Iru^^rn^ i 
to iMuce WthOr^ ai • Kanoang Deep WetK^awwai • S^/nm^iy • toguiry • 
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CHAINS.., 



School officials try to 
cope with an increasing 
number of students who 
bring weapons on 
campus. 



l)>fkliafinur»M 

When children flock onto ihr 
|roundiolClc%'cl«nd 
Ikmenury School Uim 
momlngi. lh«v • uniformed 
guard 

He is • Siocklon UoITm^ School 
Ditirici campus police officer. He is 
unarnMd Bui he is • guard - a 
reminder of Ihe Jan 17 shootings at 
(he Khool and evidence ihat 
aililudes about Khoo) security are 
changing 

"It «kss an amendment to the 
California ConslitutiOA Ihat ule 
Khools are a conslHuUonal right." 
said Stockton Unifiod hiblic 
Informailon Officer John fUooe. *^e 
take thst very, very lerloualy.'* 

So do parents, teachers and 
polltlciant AU are asklnf Arc our 
Khools sale* The answer is 
complicAted H involves more than 
Mt Khools It involve a changing 
world in whkh Ihe little red 
Khoolhousc may need a patrolled 
perimeter 

The third annual School Crime 
Report, released this week by sUlc 
ImCMM.a-m 




ON^MMt AMItTi M Ootfi. • SlooMon UrWM 
School OMrtd palQt oNcv. gfVMitd tm cishth^adi 



•tudirti 9X Hamnort 
sessing « woapor 



M^dlt School on CMrgts Of | 




eviOCNCC: Poioa uid the 
ttudtni WM carrying thit Imr a 
Mrnauiomatic handgun 



School rules complicate security 



ByDaaaNkMs 

Tic SiockiM Rtrord 
01 Swam has hia service 

on his hip when hla shift 
ai7a.m. 

The weapon aiays ai his side most 
of the iMrning as the Stockton 
Umficd School DUrict security officer 
cruises past schools In hit north 
Stockton territofy. checking tenets 
and watching lor suspicious cars. 

During the moat danferous hour of 
hisday ~lhell^a.m. to noon 



lunch period at Stagg High School — 
Swartt locks hia gun m the car s trunk 

That gun. locked out of reach. 
symboliMs the conflicting pressures 
being leh by today's campus police 
officers They have Ihe same legal 
status and lace the same dangers as 
cMy police officers, but must do llvcir 
crifflC'fighting ac^-o^ding to the rutes 
eslablislMd by Khool tradition 

Stockton Unified policy requires 
Swaiti and other officers to be un 
aMPOixt.A'is 



2v 
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ICRIME 



gg <icWMii| till « 9tM4 m li- 
.CTMN Ift Hit MMbtr of WtipOM • 
CMHW MMuRft AMiMi MUtfMii ■ 

■IdtftKiMOlivfMllMrtat. I 

'1 llilMk IMt everybody lbou|M 
i •clitototMrtNk.MMybfUwyitMi 



_ lor jranM 

Imt. MtfltdeM ol D Dora* 
Sriiool'i NrtM TcKhtr 



•oMt Md oUitf pwcfMt wort frtfM 
•fiotf MofCfi 21 wtMii « 7 yv«r-oM tfu- 
aom loM MUhorillv* »^ ^ t%€kot4 « 
would bc oMurtor on the U Dorado 
pUyroiMi 

Sovtc lofMd Uie CI Dorado ^ntm 

LrH'l WifN 10 Mt how HMO) pMpit 

nb UifOiiCh our campuk" Bovtt Mid 
Cdi OA W» I. Aduitt crotunt to il« 
'rtyodul diool Olhtr adulu p»0% 
r car. int ihe ooMe chlMitii'i rart- 
M. Mt boU loihcir car and ltv«- 
iil tfiill aaytodi w«a Mttft of ttMi * 



SliootUgi pui focus 01 Mfct) 

h» Clffvflaiid School ihoolln|i - m 
whkh n«t rhlldrfii kUltd «nd 30 
other pfopk «»«rc wounded by tinman 
ralrtck Cdward furdy - and ))undr«di 
•fltMtr lAcldCQU «mind iht country 
M More than raiir «»«rencM ol Khool 
Vi^nerabtUlv. aaid Sluart Crcvnbaum. 
ceiMnunicaiiona dittcior lor ihc NaiKNi* 
ftl Scbool Sileiy CcMcr in Cncino 

*1l hat rhanfffd the isaur ol Khool 
OAirtr from Iryini to promote awartneaa 
ID Iht nest itep ol trying to deal with H 
GrtfnbaiM laM "Hople now appro- 
dUt thai tot do Mtd to do thlngi to 
Mht Khooli taltr. 

VTWrt*! probably nolMnfyov can do 
r ■ «tf M» pitba a oaticular 
ItM aH decidti 10 do mTioiiIoi 
Mn,* OnonbMMiMM "Im tlitre are 
Mmoto. «hrrt lOMtbody Kke Poidy 
Itfki and Ntf odulU and aaya. *Jctt. Hi 
iMbtrdtoitltaithcie*'' 

Mid Mbct afrot the Nrdy 




Horaolypod acbool bully to bting 
' ' wttf by dni| dcakii. lanf 
i^laia. Mltsttn and kidnap- 

i Aniik doni comt from oir*€am' 
puo. Orvg «buoc. lanfft ond wtapons art 
pfnoMlnihcKhoolt. 

Ardiltcctt pan of picture 

Safety la an Incrtaainf concern lor 
•late archiiectt who rcvtew Khool de- 



1 MM 



Michael Chorabeft, a Mnior architect 
Ike Scteol racWUca Plaiwlntf DMalon 
DepaitMMni ol Cducatton, 
!Mld one laporiaat *Zm:^:* In a^w 
achoitfli alh»sMq« offlce at it coo' 
Irola the bmIot er fiancee and exit and, 
perU^ Ae Id* joTi oMin corrf jor 

-I aooMooe who'i urtnown to the 
aecteiaiy or prlKlpal whoever cnicn. 
they'jt tpolted/ <>^bersta)d 



u 

i think tha^ everybody 
thought sch ools were 
" le, but mi/t>e they're 
otat tafeas ^e have 
ken for grantee. 
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KeieBov#e. president 
of El Dorado Elementary 
SchodiPTA 




New technology i» Uini uilroduced 
Slate dctifnen afe tooktnf mto radto 
beepers thai i *lew playftound moniiuri 
to Kiid an afar.' lo the office two «»ay 
radiot and even chp on motion delec> 
tori that Uiuter an alarm 4 ihe play- 
ground monitor ceaaet /notion inden- 
nitely, 

Many Khooli have integraied commu^ 
nication lyatemi that r\tn the Khool 
dock. bell, radio and alarm Two «iay 
radio can be added lo these lysiemi, 
Chambcrtaald 

An architect who detigned a high »e^ 
ninty achool lor a loa Angelet neigh^ 
bortiood wttert U Mreel gangi eilal aaid 
fencet and walla aitnl the aniwer. 



' Aa a deataner. I think that i you 
king a piuon covtronmeni with $• 



Mart 

^ . 10 

. IO>loot high iMcea. It certainly chaneca 
^ character ol tbe achool ami the qual- 
^Ihr of the ciperienee tha* irjdenti have 
While at the achool.* aaid itk Midiert. 
project manager ef the Steinberg Group 
ofSanJoae. 

Midiere vaa depreiaed when coh 
leaguea dlacuaaing Vie deiign of an Oak* 
land Khool mentioned the inalalUtion of 
Valchlowerf had been diicuaaed 

^ 1 think the open campua ia Ihe pre* 
lerrctf model.* Midiere tald. To create a 
compound may be neceaury lut H'l un- 
fortunate, tt'i not what thia country ^ 



Mone) is a proMen 

Another problem ia money 

CalUomU hat moghly 7i00 Khooto 
and 44 million Madcnu - and the big- 
feat atudem popidabon eqiloaioo aince 
die poelwar baby boom. Schoola art 
bulging wllb 1 lOJm 10 1 SO.000 more 9tu 
dcnta «arh yoar The ayatem auiat build 
11 newck>aaroomaadayluattokccpup 



Cvrn a be»t<«M KCnario lor ihr 
aa(f of Khool bonds dovant forrkc 
Caitiornia r«i»in| enowgh rioney we 1. 1- 
ni«iMiaiii the tr>el of tcrvKC it nu« oi 
lera 

"The Kcurity aapect it baitrally add 
ing a ni^ burden lo «n already ovrrbur 
dened aytiem." aaid WillUm I nuk\\% 
er.a special attutant to Honig 

He aaid that i» why **you can't dra» 
ihii ahilKial line between lociety and 
Khoolt Schooik mirror a kH of aociery k 
problem and a loi of the problemi ipiii 
over ihe property line both waya 

Soon after Homg took Oflice in I9g3 
he inatltuied a traimng program thai 
taught achool offkiala to think of Khoui 
and urban crime aa interrelaied 

When police, al Ihe urging of Orange 
County achool officiala, enforced truanr\ 
lawa. daytime burilarlet decreated 
\ib'hen a Weat Covioi principal reported 
that a nearby ofl-can pua doughnut ahop 
v ai a drug traffickirf center, the police 
crackdown reduced campua drug traflK 

flukeyacr aani what really might mafcr 
Khoolt taler to a reliable, if older, piece 
of Icchnolagy aa Involved parent 

The D Dorado farent Patrol haa railed 
a meeting lor Thunday Stockton Unined 
Vhool Dir:^ PMue Chief WUllam Co 
rell and others will be on hand at paren 
It preaeni a diagram of what they aev at 
ti Dorado't tccurify dclKienciet 

"He re tiill concerned and we rc goins 
to haratt whoever ii taket to get ii 
done.'' Bovte taid "^e're going to mkk 
with It " 



The Khool lyaicm alto haa a 10-ycar 
hiaiory of wliai ia rrterrtd to polrtely at 



I think the open 
campus is the 
preferred model. To 
create a compound 
may be necessary. But 
it's unfortunate. It's not 
what this country is 
about. 
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EncliAidiere. 
architect and school designar 
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•rnird whcii Ihey i^atk onto a campiii. 
Aboul Mtt a monih. on ihc average. 
Swaru kno«r« fie will conie lace lo Urt 
with a ttudeni • often a gang member 

who if carrying a ptn 

Swarti U oiie ol live peace officert in 
llie ^ockion UniM School Ditlrict 

The tfiairtci hat Ihe lariett Khool po- 
lice toff e in San Joaquin Cowniy: a duef. 
five officers and a four-perton clerical 
aiaff 

This month, the tfittnci increased the 
force bf hiring five lemporaiy seniniy 
fuards from a private contractor. 

tven this expanded lorct it ttrttchcd 
aimoat to the P)rfaking potot ^ the de- 
mands of the dittrict't 31.000 ttudemt. 
teachers and staff, aai^ district Mice 
Chief HHIiamContll 

Stockton Unified poNct struggle to 
keep up wHh Ihc ahifliig slai^ gramt 
and tactka of 100 youth fuigi. AhMtl - 
every day, they cotflacalt Muaa 
brass knucklta. iavtsiigattV^Adallsin 
ami tKtlia and wttMSt tht r&Hgn el . 
drug and alcohol abuac 

Stodrtoa Unified police oWctw I p ii ii 
1 .550 cfhM rtpofta and iniwe r o d iCDOO 
cailalaaiyoar. 

Tht feocrapliic slit of the dlitrtal 
makes tht fob tvtn tougher ^ Uit S2 ' 
school sMct art spread ovtr a SS-aguart> 
mile area that atrtlches taat and wast . 
past tht Stockton cHy llMlla. 

Tilt only othtf school poHck for.e * 
that rivals Slockloii UnHM a Is Udl 'jnl- 
flcd'a. The Lodi diairkt has two .itacc 
offkert. Cm, CMtf Gtofgc Cna, r jmm-i 
ly It 00 hmg-itni toavt bccMitt o( 
health probltwa 

Olhtr Khool dMrktt to Sai; ioaquki 
County itiy o« cMy pollct or ^Seiyn 
doputlaa to handle aerloua cflatt. • 
porary stcuriiy guards ait hlitd lor spt> 
cial event* .-^ lo prevent voodalltai oa 



In Manteca Unified School District - 
where stealing and smashing punpklna 
Js an autumn uaditlon aamig tten a g e r* 
— security guards are hirod to protect 
.high Khools OA HaNowctn, aald WWIam 
WhMiside. director of special taivlqM 
tor thedistrki 

la tht past three years, only one pm 
hat been found on a Manteca Unified 
campus. Whiteside aald. It wasnl loadad. 

Tracy and todl schools repori similar- 
ly low rales ol crime invohrlng weapona. 
"We have not b**n afniclcd.^Whlitalde 
aald 

Stockton is afflicted 

Swam agreed to allow a reporter to 
ride along and get a first-hand look ai 
the Stockton Khools bea. — during the 

G^ak crime hours of 10 a m to noon on 
^rch 17. Officer William lloaaa. whose 
beat covers soulh«if9St Stockton, also 
agreed lo have a reporter ride with him 

■ llril a.aB. - Inside the laded 
l>rown mobile tiome tliat serves as dis- 
irict police headquarters. Swartt and Ro- 
sas shake iheir heads in wonder at an 
enormous stioigun Rosas found Ihe day 



The gun IS so long it won't fit inside 



Crime in school 



School cnm in $M Jooq^ County 
rangta *om potty vandallunfo 
otng rolattd vlolonco InvoMr^ too of 
iroannt. AXtho^ tht moot vieltnl 
ttktm art concontrai^^ in SlocKton. 



•vary damct gets kt shaia. Tha' 
foKowmg Aouaa lor 19M art from' 
district cr«no laporta tat aacti distrtGt 
mutt aubmN to tw atafo Daparvnani of 

Educatioa 



Aaaaulta Subatanoa Oim Knlffa TbafI ar 
abuaa vandallam 



Taial 
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Itanwrtiinai 4) 
iNiasie icfiaoa tit 
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the tvMtact tocktr. Kot^ found the gun 
ki an lt-yaar-old*a car at Edtaoa Nigh 
School The guawaaaltoada^ 

■ lltSS •M. — Snaili cfultas north 
to Nufct a patrol chtck at PuWam D- 
tmtnuiy SdiooL Tba day belora, a gai^ 
of Soulhaasi Aalaa boyt aJtogedly loft a 
gold diata bom tht aedt of a moUitr 
who was walking har cMM to achool. 

Hie Southaast Asian gsM community 
It probably the mott moMlt of aK Uie 
ganga," Swartt said. Ht drctea PulUam. 
scuining sMa strtcto and parking lou 
for a battered taa tedan tKt suspecta 
reportedly used the day of the crime 

The car radfo crackles with Informa- 
Hon. The tgisttrod owner of the sedan 
spotted at the scene of tht crtiac haa a 
aoaiAslaa naa^ and Ihrna to anothtr 
city. 

-Could be stolen.** Swartt aald. Xr 
m«ybc tht Iransfor of ragistralioa haani 
goot through yet" 

■ llaA.-Pbundii«muokllllathe 
air at Siagg High Siudenu of all racta 
strut their stuff through the canter of Uit 



Swartt dhfta toto the aeeac. offering a 
wave, a smile and a )oke to the shidenU 
he paaaea. Some ait atudent body load* 
en he knows from giving talka on dixig 
abuse. Other s' identa know him because 
they have worn his handcuffs 

'*ll's best if 1 deal with them on a 
friendly level before I have to deal with 
them on an enforcement level." Swaru 
said. 

Swartt spou a group of three boys, 
known gang members, standing in a hud- 
dle One of the boys is tappli<>g the palm 
of his left hand, giving dirictiotu 
"Anything going on^* S^irartt asks 
Instantly, all eyes are on Swarta's 



badge. 

"No. nothing lo goiag on." one of the 
boys says softfy. 

freventlng violence by keepfog a high 
profile Is 90 percent oT tht |Db, Swartt 
said later "Whatever they were planning 
wool happen today." 

■ ll.^aA.»Swaittpa«iUttotht 
-aanduary,*' Ma aame for (he aooe at lilt 
ctnier of campus. U is a clrcul* knoll lo 
front of the Ubraiy, where a conaervatl* 
vely dressed group of mostly whHe atu- 
dents eala kinch 

**Thla is where the knls come %vho 
doni want to atesa wdh anybody or gel 
messed with " Swartt said 

Swaru's walkirtalkie spfts out an kr 
gent message: a fight on the appoaiie 
side of campua. He sprinu the dlaiance. 
swerving around buttdmgs and mud pud- 
dlca. I 

h is a false alarm Ayard monitol mis- 
took a birthday spanking for the lagln- 
ningofagangrumbfo. « 

"I dool like fo have to run like that." 
Swartt said, out of biMili. "It attractt a 
fotofattenUoa." 

■ ISiJi PA -lack at headquarters. 
Rosu has a very dnmk Cdiaon student 
in the holding tant "Ci^iah 100 klatt 
Liquor." Rosas said 

The shideni is charged with being 
drunk on campus and asaa^iHing an offi- 
cer Tht« Juvenile Justice Center in 
French Camp is fuU - so Roau will die 
ttie boy and drhfe him lo his grandmoth 
er's house in south Stockton 

The grandmother shakes her head and 
sighs when the boy ooaMS In the door 

"I'll keep an eye oa torn, try lo help get 
hua stralghieaed out* Roaaa telta her 

■ 2 pjs. - Rosas atrtdta across the 
Edison campus, sraamog walla that are 
painted aimoat daily aa cover gai« graffi- 
ti He looks for freth musages that could 
Up him off to gaiig actofiiy 

*7Yicy see Ihe moviL they like H and 
they do exactly whm they sec in the 
movtes." Rosas said 

'^Cotors." a 1911 to about Cripa and 
Bloods, i n splttd a spirt of gang activity 
to Stockton. Roaas SAM 

■ I PA - to tht laal hour of tht 
•chool day, Roaaa hmtfca up a haUway 
flatflghL Aftor tht Rari btll. bt fUpa on 
Ms patrol car Hghtt tad raan aUock 
aoulh oa Q Oorada Shattto wtmit a 
crowd of s h id t B to atat MTbi gattmrii^ 

0 **|tng bang." cMmporaiy slang 
for what uacd to bt kMwa aa a rumbto. 
V The daw eada wHhaal any miior vto- 
4tnct. whkh It uauauBl tor a rridn. Ro- 
itaaaaid. 

- 'IJsually. Fridays art tht worst days," 
4it aaU. nhcy ^gun. Iky* dm hatk- 
-tod's eoaOnt They mal i^lch am.^ " 
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Slum and Blight? You Decide 



fncllas Park 

EWS 
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Buibfin: Alkn Di«t 

Richard Alkn, ihc luiiiam 
principal of Pindlu Park High 
School who was ihd in ihc head 
by a nudeni, Thursday, Feb. II, 
was pronounced dead ai 
Bayfron*. Medical Center ai 1:10 
p.m. Wednesday, Feb. 17. 



I OmA^^ Nawaynpar PwMl»ho< tvcy Ttwei^y far tho P»#pla •! Plwttoe fmk, Konaofti Oty mnA Suw Ar— • 



iage Rules After School Shootings 



ppHSIsNow 
A Shattered 
Community 

lylCttNKAIMINSIU 
fKiwiCdlMr 

Om PMm Pirk Hi|h Sdwd 
t^^Mttamot h dnd. aftw • 
wcekofHiitcriiWosalifeiii^ 
port tyiua. Hit family had bam 
ioldio**cxpcctihewoni/* 

Two other faetihy Mnbcn. M 
admUnmor and a colkr ^ 
ten. are rcoovcrini tnm bidtal 



Two IS-ytar-old PiMltet Park 
boyi we io iaO, charged whfe 
■uMple couMi of attempted 
Mirdcr. oee of which will now be 



whaaMed the carMft art fearM 



And hiMdredi of frifhtCMd 
pmtt beMevt thai the publicL 
school where their chHdrcs ipcnd 
iheir dayi canaei procaci their 
Hvet. 

One week after the darhe« day 
is the 12-yMr history of Piadlai 
Parh Hi|h School - Thimday. 
F^. 11, IMI - the legacy of 
leanUat hai turned to fear, 
dtttnnt and coafrontation. 
A Trctpaucr 

At 11:51 a.m. Ian Thunday 
HMtrnina, Pindlai Park police 
received a call from the school re> 
queuini auittanoe to evict a 




iear» la Inalai lar • 
lacelvad la a ahoatael with 



by 

HaileM, ai 

' ht 



Ihaea^. Pch. 11. The ahooiteii by the hay tvir 
fmi a week of tragk teaslae thai Irn angry 
poftala ciMar. foi Aore security ai the school. See 
ei arlsi aed laort phetoe oa pages i aad 7. 

Ncwt raM« ar JOHN tAMUiwi 



Graffiti Becomes Ominous Omen 



When offkan arrived ai the 
Khool. they ifttre ooofronied by 
r SHOOTING. PMC • 



iy lOHN EAMINSn 
NeweEdhar 

When Khool offkials arrived at Pindlat Park 
High School eariy Friday morning, they found 
that Thunday*! tragic shooting incident had not 
yet ended. 

Saawlcd on a sidewalk in front of the building 
wni some vicious graffiti: **PincUw Park bullets — 
who's next7** 

Even worse, the name of a teacher who 
reportedly wowJtf 6r next was scrawled in a boys* 
restroom. School officials quickly wtihcd away 
the epithets and most itudenu never saw them. 



Parenu at Monday night's turbulent meeting 
knew about it, but school officials didn't meniMm 
the sequel. 

What school ofncials haven*i mentioned is ex- 
actly what has upset many parents of students at 
Pinellas Park High. 

**We live on rumors from our children/' said 
one, the last parent who spoke before Mrs. Hem* 
inger nit off the dialogue. 

**Five weeks ago we heard a student was killed 
hcrr Was that true! We wanted to pull our 
daughter out of school then.** 

PIcaae see GRAFFITI, page C 



Parents Go 
On Warpath, 
Meet Sunday 

Iy JOHN KAMINSKl 
NewsEdUor 

Angry parents will meet Sun- 
day, Feb. 21, at 7 p.m. in the 
Holiday Inn at St. Petersburg/ 
Clearwater International Airport 
to vem their rage and grope for 
solutions to what some see as a 
lack of ufeguards for students ai 
Pindlas Park High School. 

More than 1.000 rM/a-. jamm- 
ed the high school auditorium 
Monday nighi to hear PPHS 
PriiKipal MarU>n Hcminger'set(- 
planaiion of what happened 
Thursday, Feb. 1 1 at the school, 
when three teachers were shot b> 
a lS.year>old uudent. 

Parent fears t'lrned into 
outrage when the meeting was 
ended abruptly after it turned in- 
to a free-for-all shouting match. 

At the begmning h appeared 
thei Mrs. Hcnungcr would calm 
the fears of parenu She offered 
to suy till 1 a.m. if necessary to 
answer all their questions, but the 
principal cut o^ the dialogue 
after only 11 parents spoke She 
was escorted from the auditorium 
by school security personnel 

**Boih whaes and blacks are 
bang beaten up regularly around 
this Khool What's teing done 
about it7" one angry black 
parent demanded to know. 

'*! didn*t come here for 
c «unseling,*' shouted another 
p rent. **1 came here for 
Please see PARCVTS, psgc a 



Leaders Try to Soothe 
Redevelopment Fears 



iyiVDSON lAltXY 
Edbar 

and VICTOII hlORGAN 
Manag»^ Edhar 

^Sfff Tfwnpi, ptiges I4^l7f 
For three houn last Thunday 
night. Pindhtt Park*t CUy Hall 
schoed wfch the discontent of an 
everflow crowd of ctaiMns who 
had come to a public heariag on 
Ham for Dowmowa Redevelop- 
■cai — and that was only the 



be|Wi«. 

OfaaeMhnaiad turaoMiofJOO 
People, only 134 oould be accoM- 
■f^ated la City Coaacil 
CaaMben and only 30 w«e abb 
;mk la the akfophoM 10 en- ^ 
Si Mr IMii«i iteiM ilaM to 
MJlilN and «ih« chane- ik 



Council was ready for the big 
turnout and placed the sensitive 
iuue first on the agenda, but it 
already had decided that no 
single meeting wouM be suffi> 
dent to hear all the opinions. 

Mayor Cecil W. Bradbury an- 
nounced repeatedly during the 
meeting that efforu were being 
made to obtain the Plumbers A 
SieamfUtcrs Union HaU, or some 
other ample location, for another 
hearing on March IS and that ad- 
dkiooal hearings would be held 
over as long a period of lime as 
Beaded to let all interested 
dtlasM partldpate. 
As a reiah the Mayor proposed 
Hah ipeaUag ailhe flrai sst> 



IniMt 




iMnhat inn 
> lag hi • — 
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Plane Crash Is Fatal 
To City Businessman 



By VICTOR MORGAN 



, •! 

kidindhidinbri«l. 

crowdid lha 




aoi muni March IS. 
bai the tide of emotion iweBed 
yam he Aadly ihai off ihli opia- 
hH phran of the heafiagi ai 
abool 10:10 fai order to attend 10 



J^ail QM Mon of lha speakers vara nai 
SeeUEOCVCtOPMENT«p^l 



A successful Pinellas Park 
businessman and a St. Petersburg 
executive were kdled instantly 
Tuesday. Feb. Ig when their twin 
engine aircraft spun out of con- 
trol into a Dunedin yard, ex- 
ploding and catching a house on 
fire. 

A pet dog in t!ie house also wu 
killed. ^ else wasjiun. 

Dead are Gary T. Session. 4^ 
president of AAM Supply. Inc.. 
d701-90th Ave.. Pinellas Park, 
and John L. HpoA, 4S. project 
coordinator for Hamlin's Lan- 
ding, a huge, residential, 
raataur^at aad shopping oompkt 
on Indlaa Rocks Bench. 

Isasina's Ann li a member of 
tht Greater Piaellas Park 
Cbaate of Commerce. 

A daiighler. Kerle is a Junior 
m PtneBtt Park High School. 
Her old.r sister. Debra. 
aradiiaiad from the same school 
tyi year, according to school of* 



flcials. 

The Becchcraft Barron, 
revered to Session, went own 
about 7:1S p m Tuesday, hitting 
the front yard upside down 
Witnesses said the fuel tanks then 
exploded and set fire to a home 
owned by Thomas and Sandra 
Moore. 1191 Ranchwood Drive 
The Moor«.'s were not at home 

The crash scene is about eight 
miles from the St. Pctersburg- 
Clearwaier Iniemational Airpon 
where Sessioo kepi the plane, ac- 
cording to Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministratioa and National 
Transportation Safety Board of- 
ficials investigating the disaster. 

According to FAA spokesman 
Jack Barker ie Ailama, the air- 
craft wu in the process of mak* 
hig a Anal approach to the air- 
port when h went down. 

An NTSB official in Miami 
told the NFWS what preceded 
the crash. 
**Tampa approach conuol was 
rtsePUNCpage) 
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SHOOTING^ 



two boys numint out the frool 
door. shoo«tii| ir ihcM. Ofrktn 
returned flrt, lupcrfkially wo'in- 
dini oM boy, who lurr^ndmd. 
Tkc otlMr tey |o( awiy. 

The icrribk icenc wu only i 
chi{liii$ pfcvlcw of what ibe 
police found ifiiide a few 
momcfiu later. 

Atsiftam FrincipiJ Richard 
ABcn, S3, wu itioi la the head 
afid ttacoiidmn on the floor of 
the etfettriai ■ huge M|h-ociUat 
lobhy am that ttrdchci much of 
the wMili of the hith ichool. 

Auliiam frlnclpal Nancy 
ilackwdder, )^ was ihot at ica« 
twice (the cwaber of her wouads 
remains io coniemioa), lyiat oo 
the npof but conacioys. 

Phyt. ad. iiadicr Joicpli Bloi> 
Mlis, 22. aa iaura from the 
Uaiventty of Souili Florida, vat 
lUthily w oaoJed in the kg. 

Bewildered aad dated, 
iiadcau wai^ crying aad teachers 
were horrifU. Fairic qukkly 
spread ihroiiihoiii the nodlas 
County fOnmkmtt coounuahy 
via ihoftwave radio when It was 
learned thai one of the two aicf- 
ad pcrpeu^on of the criaae had 
escaped. Tuchors in other 
schoob, many of whom had Uidr 
own children as ttodeau at 
Pinellas Park High School, b^taii 
locking the ooori of iheir 



A Sttadof f 

Jason Harless. the IS>yci!r-old 
who rircd all the shots at 
teachers. didn*igct away. He was 
grand by one of nine ihoti fired 
by Pinellas Park police and ar> 
rested at the scene. It was later 
learned he had previously been 
under psychiatric care. 

But Jason McCoy, the other 
l5*ycar-old «hosc gun was con- 
fiscated by AtsistaM Principal 
Glenn BaUey before he got a 
chance to Are h, did get away and 
was on the loose for almost two 
hours. It was later learned he had 
been suspended from school the 
day before. 

Polioe quickly deteniyncd that 
he had fled to the home of his 
former drifricnd at 9960-53th 
Way in Pindlas Park and lur* 
rounded the house. After an hour 
of nandofr. he surrendered to 
PPHS School Resource Offlosr 
Leroy KcUy. 

Kelly was not at the school v 
the time of the shootings. He had 
been absent a third straight day 
with a bad case of the flu, but Im- 
mediately came on duty when ap> 
prised of i%r violence. 

McCoy surrendered to Kelly 
becauK, unlike any of the other 
officers surrounding the houM, 
he knew h s face. But the credu 
for Idling McCoy to decide to 
surrender was given to Sgi. 
fWene Thomas, who talked «ith 
McCo> for about an hour on the 
telephone and convinced him. 
Coincident ally. Sgt. Thomas «as 
this week named Pineltas Park*f 
officer of the year, (ttt story, 
Mff /f; 

Harleu was charged with five 
counts of attempted murder, for 
his shou at the three school of- 
fldals and the two officers, hic- 
Coy was charged with three 
couou of attempted murder for 
his complicity in the ihootinii. 
Both wert charged with one 
oouat of armed burglary, for 
atealii« the guos (aN Sl<aliher 
revolvers) from the home of 
PtaMttaa GDuaty Deputy Sheriff 



«f iha two 



What ActtttRy HappcMit 
PPHS Priacipal Marilyn Hem- 
iagn provided more dun KOOO 
pamis with thr school's official 
vgniaa ol th; evcnu of Thurs- 
day, Plib. II, a stormy nMsthig 
for paiMU at the high school the 



But parents who rweivcd dif- 
ferent reports from their 
children, and other students, of- 
fered ooofliaing versions of what 
happened. <Sfv rtkitd stprjn, 

Mrs. Heminger described **thc 
series of events that interrupted 
our lives and devastated our foal* 
ings'*: 

Assistam Principal Bailey wttt 
told by a student that Jasoa Mc* 
Coy had a gun hi his locfcer and 
posted fellow Msistam principal 
MOdrcd Reed tn guard the locfctr 
while he and Nancy Blachwddv 
went looking for McCoy. 

When Mrs. Blackwddcr 

K^By to come to throfiloe with 
him. It was then that BaSey 
realized McCoy's gua was aoi in 
his locfcer, but hi his beh* 

The trim, athletic Bailey 
wrcMlad McCoy to the floor and 
grabbed the gun. Mrs. 



Richard Alcn held onto McCoy 
while Bailey took tk. gwitotha 
office for laDriMepir^ 

Mrs. Hendngcr tater summed 
up the situation, 'The botioaa 
Hne was that no oae knew there 
was a second gun or a second sttt- 
dem bivolved,** she loM parcais, 
her voice cra^hig with emotion. 

(As it turned out, there was a 
third gun. confiscated by poHcc 
from McCoy at the house to 
which he escaped.) 

hiiem Joseph Momalis, a 
young rugged athletic coach, 
thought Jason Harless had a toy 
gun as he came upon the scow 
and wrapped Um m a bear hug. 
With his hands pinned at Ms 
sides, Harless shot down and 
nicked BtomaUs hi the knee. Tte 
ioicm fell to the floor. 

Mrs. 

oncaat ABn. WtUnt 
PleoaesseSMOanNG.p^7 




HmSmaliid Harlem GO NO nmHtRt ^ PMnlM 
nm^ M ABsn. hilthm mif aawneaf nnmewnmu«^w 



McCoy was s 

^ hkO^Ti Mhi s Taal, ii aNMd hy J 

msfhssikei 




i TOLD YOU TO HAY BACKI - Plnrilaa Parii 
PaBee Patraliaaa PsaMaic Calaatis orders Tmpt 
THbmi phaiagiaphem Todd L. Chapett. left and 
Brace HosUag, rear, la retreat the scene af 

GRAFFITI 

Mrs. Hemlngsr, appearing weakened by the 
barrage of emotloa from the angry parents, had 
admHied some iaddeou about guns and students 
had not been reponed lo the press and responded, 
*1hat wata*t to say we were trying to hide things.** 
She meaiianad the IsaiM af **itivealle aaaflden* 
thdky.** 

The paiani retorted: '*We HEEX> to know 
«hai*s goiag on hcrel** 
Other parentt talked of aMial dstectors and 
I offtesrs being assigned to duty at the 



the aetloa Thursday at PhiiBas Park High. CM* 
oaies showed a flash of temper wheo frustrated hy 
repealed attempts of media represeaiaHvm la get 
doeer to the scene* Nkws rwM a» KiHs tLAMiNsai 



forming and win meet Sunday at a locatioo away 
from the Khool. 

Storim the parcnu told and the Questions they 
asked that were left unanswered tended to be in- 



The Isme of studiot seoiriiy m the t2-year-oM 
high school degenerated iaio fear and mtttrusi 

sfler Monday** mefilne A r«r»ni«' |roui» htgan 



Ono parent saM the _ 

Aootingi oeoirrad Thtmday, h« im cold h« 
that front offloe personnel locked their doors, 
lea«^ brieagured studeott tryiag to flm the 
cafeterta boaSat ea the doers, bsgglag for safe 
harbor from the v i slsa o e thei was tOlag piaee. 

nsai Msoier looms targe hiihe ndnds of paranu 
who. after t^M^vwrn** asMbm wondsr if H*s 
safe lo eead their eMMren la PInshas Park High 
School. ^ 



PARENTS. 



answers." 

Another woman said: "h 
(assistani principal Richa. 
Alien) has given his life for 
For some punk?" 

"We may be Uow in facing u. 
fact this is happening." Mi 
Heminger admitted. Sl. 
acknowledged that several u 
stances of guns in the school 
not been reponed hecau<« the u 
cidents wvolved "juvenile coi 
fidentiality.** 

The biggest rounds of appiau* 
occurred when two parent 
separately pleaded for a need i 
teach morality. **We need Cod i 
the schools." one remarked to 
thunderous ovation. 

Ivy Vdlafana of Pioebroo 
Estates, a mother of two PPH 
audcnts (one a former «udcni 
•reacted harshly to the school ac 
mi n i s tratio n 's attitude. 

'"She (Mrs. Heminger) placaie 
and baloneys everyone. They ir 
to placate us just like they placet 
the ttudcnts.** she said. 

**None of this would have ha, 
peoed if. when they are about i 
snspead a studem. that studem 
scat to a counselor instead of ju 
being sent home.*' Mrs. ViUafai 
fauisted that a suspension mear 
little more to a studem than beir. 
a free day off from school. 

After the tumultuous meetin' 
parem Linda Leotti stood ou 
side, gathering telerhor 
numbers for a parents* meetit 
Sunday. **Paients for a Sa 
School*' was the tentau^e nar 
of the group 

All day Tuesday Mrs. Lcot 
sicgotiated witL various organir 
tions to find a place for the grot 
to meet. She expeaed son 
300-300 parcMs would attend 

Monday*s meeting started o 
peaceably enoufh. Mrs Her 
loger woo the aowd over hii 
her moving and compa^Mon* 
explanatioo of events and fci 
ings at the school. 

She invoked a prayer ai r 
outset "to hdp us «iih unOi 
standing i^hat is beyond o 
uiMlcrstanding.: 

**Tragedy Is never easy." » 
said. *'And this » doubl> d. 
fkult, coming as m did m such 
crud. violent and unexpca^ 
way." 

"It's difficuh to teach youi 
kids how tenuous hfe is," Mr 
Heminger continued "Thr 
think they're immortal." 

The prmcipal then recounl^ 
the events of Thursday (s«e stvo 
tipper Mi, p^te 7; and ^ 
school oificials had searched a! 
lockers over the weekcrj m 
found no more guns. 

Then, bKk b) Area ^uperii 
tendent V)rie Davis, she ' cf an] 
Held questions from the P^^f 
auditorium 

Emotion took over. P* 
after parent espresscd a r 
emotions from fear and < 
to companion for the boys i 
are charged with the cnmm- 

Then muunderstandun I 
in and Mrs. Hemuiger, ^ 
tired from the eJ(change^ cm] 
questions and advised I 
address a cadie of fl 
who were siatioaed at ' 
locations throughput thee 



iraAgcl 



Ouuide, h(n. UalllBM 

licipittiaiS9P'«*>!9 
view failed 10 4a ^ 

When hifoimitf ' 
were signiai a p 
the school aad «' 
themselves* g 
Heminger rei 

**ifihat*ii 
them melt ** 
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SHOOTINGi. 

Iilm in iht ifioplc. tiki once ai 
|y|ft. lUckwtidcr, hiitini her ia 
tlw fliidtcctioii, wccccdUit in 
frwini McCoy. 

poUi midwli raa out of the 
ttomt cmrMot. ilw prtocipil laid. 

PiMdai Pvk |>olkc ilrctdy 
ka4 arfivad m lh« moment, Mn. 
Hcmiaicr expUinctf, because 
ibey had beta called earlier about 
the presence of a trespatser, «ho 



TheEfrcdi 

Immcdiaiely after the UickkM. 
chaoi r«kd. Studcmi were gives 
conflktUii iAStrucikms. ibea 
flMHy MM home. Parenu who 
haarci reports om radio and tdcvi- 
liM/wM^ the school to find 

already had iooe home. 

At newt rippled throufh the 
comniiaky, coaftisloo spread. 

TW day after the shooiii«. 30 



o« the fiOMHy were at nnella^ 
Park HJfh. ready to lend aa ear 
and a iho«lda>. 
Oaly a ih iid of the smdoii 

ckMiaM tMn Sm spiM ia panak 

off * " ' ' 



Rumors of more violenoe, fuel- 
ed by ugly graf ftei, were rampant. 
People were frightened. The 
media, which had gone to un- 
paralleled lengths coming the 
chala-rcactioa lhanday, were 
banned from the school Friday, 

The night before, the laic 
television news was predominant- 
ly about Pinellas Park. Jasoa 
McCoyH mother, Toni, was in* 
terviewcd by Channel 44. She ex- 
plained to a reponer thai the two 
boys had run away the previous 
nighi from the Hartcu home, 
»b<re both were living, id had 
Molea the guns Thursday awr* 
aing. 

Pinellas Park NEWS Spring- 
wood reponer Jack Briatoa 
rcpwted that the two boys spem 
Wednesday nkhi hi the con* 
domttttum*s dubhooee. 

Other lUportg 
A repon thai surfaced the day 
of the shooting! said thai McCoy 
ano Harless were out to shoot 
another student wbo had 
-*siolca** hfcCoy*f girlfriend. 
Thai lepoit was glvca more 
fir d eau after McCoy fled to her 
huf the ihepthy and left 




INTlW t ny — AND pt EDV 
iMMIa AiAtaat Priadpil H 
School to Bayfraal Haiplial, 




her a note allegedly pledging his 
love. 

The school newspaper, Powdrr 
Horn Prm, was due for publica- 
tioa Friday, but iu distribution 
was delayed indefinitely by Prui- 
dpal Honinger, who contended 
that a diagram of the shooting 
Mcac was incorrectly drawn. 

One bard fact underlining the 
tragedy was that McCoy had 
bera suspended from school 
Wednesday and Mrs. Uackwel. 
der had signed the suspension 



MUTING THE rant 
Acw GhiI t. lackiaa 



Erik 



Daily newspapers reported 
rhwlM faaaly tVhaal hfarmadaa Of the weekend thai Harless 

Mdi a facfldaa fraai a lepartcr ahaal the had undergone psychiatric treat* 
Pvfc PcMce CMcf DavM MMm aad Sgt. ment at Horiton Hospital on 
NtvnrMkfMMNIAMINttl U.S. 19, but that his treatment 



More Than Just Two Runaways 



lyMCKBRlNTON 
SprlBgwacd I C d u mnlit 

It appeared to be a simple 
teenage overnight runaway 
escapade that involved Spring- 
wood I, but it turned imo a iragic 
shooting at Pinellas Park High 
School cafeteria last »Yek. 

Early-riser Bob Cobb unlocked 
the clubhouse doors as usual at 7 
a.m. Thursday, Feb. 11. He was 
surprised to And two bikes park- 
ed in the poolroom, but con- 
tinued oa his BKKning walk. 

Custodian Joe Dougherty 
came to work at 7:13 and 
discovered two teenage boys who 
had been sleeping in the men's 
sauna bath. He ordered them out 
and they fled on the bikes, leav- 
ing bdiind a knife, a radio, 
pillows and blankets. Dougherty 
described the boys as neatly 
dressed, about 16 years old. 

Police were called and an of* 
fleer was making out his repon. 
noting no forcible entry but 
possible trespassing. A call came 
to him from headquarters notify* 
ing him that a mother in our area 
had repotted two missing boys. 

The case appeared to be closed 
umil news spread about the noon 
shootings at Pinellas Park High, 

■afort the aews a somewhat 
distraught mother, Cheryl 
Hartom af lOdOl-Sdih Si. N., a 
aunc who works nights, arrived 
la the dubhottic to pick up Items 
left bahfaid. She said oae boy*s 



There wai a diaacr at the 

clubhouse Wednesday evcniaa. 
Bob G>bb kxked aO the doors 
about 7:30 p.m. CMCpl the north 
door, which was left unlocked so 
the catera could pick up the din- 
ner remains. The caterer. Dean 
Winky of Largo, locked the door 
and double-checked the lock at 



filS pm* 

A nephew of Spr ing wood's 
Arleoc Hartnei wu close to the 
shooting hi the cafctena. He 
threw his tray In the air and hit 
the floor. My granddaughter wu 
waiting ha turn to enter the 
cafctena and escaped hsving to 
witness the shootings. 



541-3507 



799$ €6ik Si. N, 
Pimltas Fork 



(la 

McCoy) and a quarrel he had 
with his mother, who insisted on 
hie raturalBi home to live, trif- 
garad the raaaway. 

k li aot known whether the 
beyi while ia Sprincwood had 
mm. hal Custodian Dougherty 
did aat tat any. 
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CABE — The Bayflhe Wilcspisr 
" 'lea from HasBm Park High 
e icasaiaa near death wMi a 

NEWi PkM* if JtMIN tUUttNgKI 

had been discontinued when the 
ffimily*s insurance ran out. 

Some parems at Monday's 
meeting disputed Mrs. 
Heminger*s version of the events. 
Their children, who had been 
within a few feet of the 
shootings, had told of a fight, 
which the Khool administration 
did not memKM. 

The Victims 

Assistant Principal Allen has 
been in critical condiiion ever 
since being airlifted from the 
from walk of the school by 
Bayflite Helicopter. Principal 
Heminger has been quoted as 
saying he is not likely to recover. 

Bayfkom Hospital spokesmaa 



week: "His chances are remote. 
HU conditioo has detcnoraied is 
a natural pro$rcuion of hu in* 
jury." 

Tuesday, students at the school 
began talking about a Kholarship 
fund ia his honor. 

hdrs. BUck«dder is rccovet- 
las. despite serious wounds to her 
abdomen. Blonabs «is mercl) 
h^ured and never hospitatited 

Beyond the three education 
professionals, other teachers and 
especially studenu will bear men- 
ial Kars. Counselors «er« 
available at Monday's parems' 
BMCting and many heard the 
aafuished fears of parents and 
ittidcau. 

But few came away reassured 
that proMeros wnb vioince ai 
PiacUat Park High School, wnich 
have flared up all year long, arc 
ouar. Principal Heminger sum- 
mariaed faculty attitudes in s 
aMving and sincere way m the 
early part oT ptrcnu* meeting — 
before icmpcn erupted. 

"Why would an admimstraior 
coofrom a student under thete 
conditions?" Mrs. Heminger 
asked the parems rhctoncall) 
"Because you do not expect NOT 
to be obeyed by a student.** she 
aasvkcrcd her o«ii question 

*'lt*s bard to realite that «c 
have people in this world «ho arc 
not follo«ing normal (beha%iori 
patterns.** she cotiiinued. ">hc 
realiie we have lo our possession 
the most valuable pans of your 
life. And the reason «e are here 
u teachers is ikm just to super%iM 
their (the students) behavior, bu: 
to make sure tbey*re safe ** 

Mrs Heminier made one more 
remark about the teachers and 
admimsirators to the assembled 
parenu ai the Monday meeting 

**lf it came down to a case of 
standing between your child and 
a gun, they would be there.** 

Tbat's what it came do«D to. 
Thursday, Feb. II, 1911. in a 
hute cafeteria filled with norc 
thaii SOOscudenu. 
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START-OP-TEXT 

A 16-year-old Southwest Washington youth was charged as an adult 
yesterday in the shootings last week of four students at Woodrow Wilson 
High School. 

Leroy Peterson of the 200 block of K Street SW was ordered held on a 
$3,000 bond by D.C. Superior Court Conmissioner Thomas Gaye after 
Peterson was charged with four counts of assault with intent to kill 
while armed. Under Gaye's order, Peterson must observe a 7 p.!.. to 7 
a.m. curfew if he posts bond and must not come within five blocks of 
Wilson High School, at 40th and Brandywine streets NW near Wisconsin 
Avenue . 

Peterson is the second person to be charged in the Thursday afternoon 
shootings, which involved one or two semiautomatic weapons and stemmed 
from a dispute over a seat neyt to a girl in the cafeteria. Rodney 
Reardon, 18, of the unit block of N Street SW was charged Friday with 
four counts of assault with intent to kill and ordered held on a $15,000 
surety bond. 

Reardon also appeared yesterday ii» Superior Court, where his attorney 
tried to get the charge against him reduced. The attorney. Public 
Defender Samla Fam, argued that thera was no intent to kill because 
Reardon had made no threats beforehand. 

She also said that a weapon was fired at close range, and ^if there 
was an intent to kill, it would have been accomplished."^ 

^There were four targets there, ^ Fam said. "^They were all hit in the 
leg. None of them were hit in the chest. ^ 

Three of the Wilson High victims, Jermal Smith and Kofi Martinez, 
both 17, and Tyrone Whitfield, 18, were shot in the legs. Lazaro 
Santacruz, 17, was shot in the lip. 

^Surely it^s not your position that for assault with intent to kill, 
s(Xii6one has to die?^ asked Commissioner Gaye, who did not reduce the 
charge or lower the bond. 

Peterson's attorney, Keith Watters, tried yesterday to get him 
released on personal recognizance by arguing that he was young and had 
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turned himself in to police Sunday. 

'He turned himself in only after police came to his house looking for 
him, and he wasn't there,' said prosecutor Ellen Bass, who asked for 
Peterson to be held on a $50,000 bond. 

PoliC3 arrested Reardon at Peterson's home early Friday morning. 

'He fled the scene and there were many, many eyewitnesses who could 
identify him,' Bass argued. 'He has contacts with the {criminal justice) 
system, and there is a strong chance he will flee.' 

Watters would not say whether Peterson is a student or which fchool 
he attended. He said only that Peterson lives with his parents, who are 
civil servants for the District. Oaye said in court that he had no 
criminal conviction. 

The Wilson High incident began at lunchtlme when Smith, a student, 
left his cafeteria seat briefly. A man who does not attend the school 
but was frequently seen there by students then sat down in the seat, 
which was apparently next to the man's girlfriend. 

When Smith retiirned to his seat, the two got into an argument and the 
man threatened to continue the fight outside, according to police and 
• witnesses • 

After school. Smith and three of his friends, Santacruz, Martinez and 
Whitfield, approached the man across the street from Wilson about 2:30 
p.m., and two gurmien opened fire. 

According to a police affidavit made public yesterday, Peterson 
allegedly pulled a gun from \inder his tan quilted coat. 

Santacruz told police that Peterson was 'holding the gun out 
straight, aiming at my head,' according to the affidavit. At the scene, 
police fo\ind at least 11 casings from a 9im weapon. 

A preliminary hearing for Reardon and Peterson was set for Feb. 8. 

Wilson's 1,500 students will return to the school today, and four 
additional guards will be on duty, as they were the day after the 
shootings . 

The D.C. school board has asked the city for $1 million to hire 60 
more security guards, all for elementary schools. Some principals have 
banned students from wearing coats and carrying book bags during class 
hours for fear they could conceal weapons, and others have relied on 
such methods as peer counseling or requiring school uniforms as ways to 
ease tension between teen-agers. 

ecAPTION: Leroy Peterson, left, listens to charges. Right, Rodney 
Reardon appears before Superior Court Commissioner Thomas Gaye. 
**END OF STORY REACHED** 
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Young had 
own brand 
of madness 

Investigators comb 
throu^ his diaries 



llvg^THERINEWAPPFM 

an( ^PAULl{RZA 
\Star*TriDuiie suii writers 

_ JICEVILLE - David Younp 'x^ 
peculiar |>hilosopliy and brand of 
madnesi were liis alone, in- 
vestiiaton speculate, and his in- 
fluences apparently were not radi- 
cal politics but mainstream litera- 
ture. 

The clues, however, are jumbl- 
ed. A photograph of Young shows 

RelatecLstocy, Bl 

only a roan with an undefined, 
boyish face;, sunounded by curly 
brown hair tnd beard. The photo, 
a studitf portrait, also shows 
Doris, three girb and n boy — all 
equally unremarkable.. . 

A pyschiatrist who testifies in 
criminal cases says it's rare when 
such crimes aren't foreshadowed 
— either by previous criminal acts 
or by obvious indications that 
something's about to happen. 
Young provided neither. 

Young's books, diaries and re- 
cords are better help. Together, 
along with his wife's diaries, they 
paint a picture of a man focused 
on the future andits "new race." 

Sometime between the time the 
Youngs sat for |heir family por- 
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potential gun tattle with police, 
Tom Ouslevsaid. 

Young, in addition to being a 
gun nut. was also a person who 
liked lirplanes, liked to camp, and 
viewed himself as being able to 
survivt! anywhere, according to in- 
vestigators. 

Friends said Young would spend 
long periods by himself, or spend 
days in the desert in Wyomi. g and 
Idahoi 

But he appeared mostly unwill- 
ing to share his personal 
philosophies, and a post-mortem 
pyscholO|*,ical analysis by the fed- 
eral Bureaiu of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Fireairms concludes Young 
was a« ''totally independent 
thinker" tuid not innuenced by 
outside grovjps* 

Young's lack of a criminal re- 
cord and hi& giving no outward in- 
dication of what he was planning 
puzzled a Kansas pyschiatrist who 
has testifed occasionally in Wyo- 
ming criminal cases. 

"it's a real rare situation that 
you encounter, when an average 
citizen decides to commit a aime 
for some reascm," said Dr. Neil 
Roach, chairmen of the Dept. of 
Psychiatry at the University of 
Kansas. "Occasionally, you fmd a 
rare individual who doesn't give 
any clue.". 

Young's plans for Cokeville 
may have been "an event that lived 
in his fantasy,'* Rot\ch said. 

Fantasies are noimal, but most 
people ufually reveal them to 
others, and don't carry them out, 
he said. 

A page of one of David Young's 
diarieSi without a date, suggests he 
was concocting a scheme of some 
kind in 1980-81. 

The small page reads us follows: 
"Formula 73-74, equasSon, idea 
80-81, by myself, w/ other people, 
commenced 12*15-84, Organiza- 
tion Biggie, BNW, Truth, Exam- 
ple, people complaine, Tm do- 
ing." 

In Doris' diary, one sentence 
read, "I wonder what we'll be 
called in the new world." 

David Young had also made a 
passing reference to the "i.\ew 
race." Among the books reccw- 
ered from their Idaho storage unit 
were two books by Alvin Tofflei , 
••Future Shock" and ••The 
Futurists," as well as a book by 



Isaac Asimov on the sciences. 

On May 9, Doris wrote in her 
diary that the couple was packing. 
She wrote that she fek she should 
be talking to Dave and making 
profound statement^, but instead, 
ihey were just making sure they 
were packing everything. 

But it 's easy, pointed out 
Hartley, to speculate and make 
connections that don't exist. 

"We're still not sure she knew 
what the •Biggie' was," he said. 
"We assume a lot. There's enough 
in there to make you wonder 
because we know the ultimate 
end." 

The Youngs traveled extensively 
in the two years before their death, 
wUii Young not keeping any regu- 
lar job. While be had been in law 
enforcement for years, in 1980, he 
started working in a mine in Idaho, 
a job he abandoned in 1984. 

Young kept meticulous records, 
investigators said, of everything 
from the mileage on his Subaru, to 
whom he bought guns from and 
what he paid for them, to what he 
ate. Doris kesM similar recordSi 
but also wrote a lot of letters to 
friends. 

Young even kept all his school 
records, which indicated nearly 
straight A's in college, especially 
in sociology, psychology and law 
enforcement. 

Hartley uid Young*s books are 
filled with notations in the margins 
giving his lengthy interpretations 
oT what was written. 

But one acquaintance differed 
about how bright David Young 
was, and said he liked to make it 
appear he was smarter than others. 

In a rambling I Vi page statement 
he passed to teachers during the 
hostage situation. Young laid out 
part of his personal philosophy, 
which appears incoherent: •'But 
would we internalize these various 
concepts, we realize the relativen- 
ess of these various forumulas, 
that knowlege is indeed relative, 
therefore untrue, therefore 
unknowledge, certainly nothing 
unless false heed." 

But as diaries take on 
significance after the tragpd> of 
May 18, so does one phrase near 
the end of Young's diatribe: 

"We die our own death, 
remember?" 



ConthiiHfroNiAl 
trait and 10 dayi ago, when David 
and Dorb Young held CbkevUlt 
Elementary School hostage, the 
couple whom investigators 
described as '^average Joe Blow* 
type Americans** were transformed 
into "'revolutionaries** who met 
bloody deaths of their own mak* 
ing. 

Investigators now fed that a 
major change ^ at least in 
Davki*s life — came aixmt five 
yean ago, duHng a bitter custody 
battle with his fnnner wife. Tan* 
na. Young won custody of hte two 
daughten, Princess and Angdina. 

It was at about that point, they 
My, that Young began formulating 
''The Biggie** — the act that 
wottM spark Young's vague plan 
forrevohition. 

Investigators are reticent to talk 
about the personal lives of the 
Youngs and tbdr children. Tbe 
chiMren, they say, have been 
persecuted enough. But they are 
willing to share and discuss the 
dementt that may be connected to 
the May 18 bombing, ahhou^ one 
pointed out that they are "Just 
scratching the surface.** 

The dues lie ta the stack of 
diaries ^ some toing back to 
19St, and in biterviews with reU- 
ttves and friends. 

David, 42, and Doris, 47, in* 
vestigaton now say, almost cer- 
tainly acted without the faifluence 
of a right-wing or extremist 
groups. Investigators established 
no contact between the Youngs 
and any radicd group and found 
no radical literature among their 
possessions. 

Investigator Ron Hartley said 
that whether other people were 
aware of thdr plans is still bdng 
examined. Friends and relatives 
deny any knowlege of Young*s 
plans. 

Doris Young, while she par* 
ticipated willingly in the Kheme 
that the couple dreamed would 
bring them $300 million, was 
under her husband's influence, ac- 
cording to Lincoln County In- 
vestigator Eari Carroll. Carroll 
described David as being a 
"disciplinarian to the point of 
physical violence,** both with his 
children and his wife. 

"You*ve got, and this is strictly 
my opinion, a man who was very 




DAVID YOUNG 
Actions $iiBbMfneMuthoritie$ 

domineering and a wife who wouM 
do anything for her husband. She 
gave her aQ,** Carroll sdd. 

She also gave her life. * In- 
vestigators now fed Doris was 
alive after she accidentally deto- 
nated the faicendiary part of the 
bomb in the first-grade classroom. 
She may have lived for as long as 
10 minutes, despite severe turns on 
her back, while the room emptied 
of its burned, screaming victims. 
Then David Young, whom 
witnesses told investigators they 
saw standing in the doorway, riiay 
have lifted his *44-caliber Magnum 
handgun and sent two bullets into 
her skull before killing himself 
with one shot in the head. 

In Cokeville — where Young 
was derisively called "Wyatt 
Earp** during his sbc-month stint as 
marshal in 1977, because of his 
Western-style holster with a 
leather thong to tie it down — he 
frequently was seen cleaning a ri- 
fle, a former acquaintance said. 

»But even with what looked like a 
small arsenal in the school, and his 
fifty-plus guns, the type and 
number of weapons Young had 
isn*t that unusual, especially for 
someone who traded al gun shows, 
a Rock Springs-based gun show 
promoter said. In fact, the 
weaponry described by law officers 
appeared light for someone who 
was contemplating a long siege and 
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Jammed gun holds toll 
^ ^i^^entheld 
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Hit wounded atMtant prindpal 
KM Samuel M. MariiiQ, SdivE 
^ in ChuleiUNm. Ht wss ^ 
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iwn mmS |||HHMIottitB» T1l|^ wtrB AHod with HQuldi 

H wmMttlmu ewijjt aldh ante aii^yie the Htm, 
ft^tes liw CiNlNHtod Um 0n Mid M untoiown 

MMibiF€f 4pMl fliMiCMilItt MM hMMI UtmIM WhUV 

tN iMiMi pt Um wiif ijjjlijy tiMtl loofcod Mm mi 
MAtC A ImiMmM MflllMy^iljite MtMiR wupon. 

tiMliMiMcJSlmkMiaomtlMilfTc 10. 
1W Mnl BWMM if AMmI 

lUMt (Ml ragMriM MitQIIWldtt mmI 

J litmct t ht Mtt ywi'^ Might 

tiM Biv. OHm tMil, pMlw AtlMilk Stem Bm> 
tM Ctad^ a& Im Ihit bflor. Wt WMit to iiM. 
WpIa Whl Vte wmA to hs^^ Mri* 

VMS StttM^iillg to VOCOMlniCt tho SC^UOMf 

«r Mrt Nid they hod not roooh^ aucolloitt 
OboM «lM «oo itel Inl and Um poth they toM tho hoy 
400k •• Im MM Nm portaMi to pofUblo firii^ hit gML 
n woo Ml iBWoni if Morino woo loocMi« o doM 
Ima Um dtaotii^ bogoo. 

PoHoo aoM Ite hoy opporontw eorriod tho gun in his 
HHfoadk md orrM qr but. u wot not loMwn if he 
ouondod oMf doocr. ^^"4Dr« tho ihooUng bcitjin .ind 
wty ho io oiogtd tc hovo ftrod onty ot toochers in the 



i toid olter tho boy chodcd one insinictor 
thraugk t!w «oui1yord ttid ihol Morino» ho ran toword 
0 donrooniof Bmo ttudenti. 

Vm BMt toochor, Hutch Mottoo* ond o itudent, 
JoiMO C* Vh'l^hlt i o ch o d tlw door Juot ot the youth 
turned oftd dosbod tho otoirt. Realising the door wot 
locked, the ytufth thot out the window and bunt In, 
Wright said Chooooruplod. 
No oaid Iht boy olmcd ond fiied two thoti ond 



I cowered on the floor ant cried out. 
**Joiut oovoot! God lavo *itr 

WrigNt aoM tte bnr aimed at a itudcnt The mui 
iammed MaMon r^oad tofward the gunman and tackJed 
him, WrightaafaL Hie gun Aied once more. 
WriglddaMribod what he Haw in the courtyard. 
**! jiMl aow Mr. Marinn oct thot three timet.** ^ ild 
WrigM, 17. 00 1 Ith-groder. kxcM the door. And filter 
that he came over to our portable and shot the window 
through. 

**! heard dto firti ihot I looked out the door and uw 
Mr. Marino . . . keep grtUrw ithot . . He was inwde 
the podable ^ he woMit poinl blank or ooything. . . I 
«as kind o(ioo date 

"He jutt came over la our portable, ond Hutch went 
fl%Tr there do the doon and eveiyone started praying >n 
a comer. Thot's when the gun froze ond didnl fUnc. 



"Aa ROM 08 Hutch tackled him. another ahot went 
nff. At that Umo. at toon ot I saw Hutch get o little 
conlfol ovar Mm, oome guye and I wont over ond got 
I he gun ftifm Mm ond I proceeded out tho door.** 

Wright carried the MM oulaMo 10 take 10 tte poster. 

**! was in shock and a Httle daacd." Wright said. He 
lieadod lowaid tte noaity sanctuaiy. but saw a teacher 
fifiL**! loMttetcoctertouteltegun.: donlwantit 
.u^ymoit*. I woa toM to go to tte sonctuaiy. 

la tte sanctuaiy. Wright said. "Rveiyone Jutt 
prayed Some people wore in pniycr graupo. and some 
people werejiMt praying alone. 

"Tte kicking upofttegun — ttetwaajutta mirodo 
in iuc»wn. Thtit*s wtet vou call a true mirodo.** 

Ateut 40 diiMrcn wftncaaed tte she • Tte dia- 
00 ttet Mowed saw ttudentt and teachers ciying and 
aaxkHit parenta arriving to take their diildren home. 
AdminittrBton quick^ put tte chiMren in tte church 
onC, (f ewened an emergency meeting. They soon reel- 
ixed Karity was missing. 

haiee then began a Ncarch i4 tte dastroomtt. When 
one nirieer couM not open tte door ^ *Mey*s portable, 
te bn»te tte glast and found her dead by tte door. 

Ihiw do ttte KliidenlKi cope uith this?" asked 
Jamo COmish. xupcrviMtr of emergency sendees unit 
for Viiginia Heach ConiprfhcnMve Mental Heahh 
Seivicv'L 

Coniith said tte tUfr^ill te on alert for tte next 71 
houm '0 hdp sludcntt ond Icachcn deol with uosl* 
traum:i stresH. lie said the most severe^ affected are 
studonM who vifurt In tte ckiNMriMim at the imic of 
shoetin»t 

Manno^ tte father of ehildn^n aged 4 and 7. miis 
trcatcil for a gunste* wound ihmugh tte KhoiildiT at 
Sentaiii Nortolk Ccneral. "IIc'h diHng well: he's tkHiig 
well" ^.lid Jackie Marino, Sam Marino's 3Gvc«rold 
wife wht» was ui lier hustend'h hospiial bedside' 
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"God knows eveiything ttet is supposed to teppvn.** 
«te said, and smiled **He knew this would teppen — 
lie knous tte future, tte post and tte present. I get my 
^t^cnglh from Jeous ChrisL" 

Sw-eet »atd hb church it ministering to the fariitty 
ineniberx. families and ttudentt at tte school. He siid 
tiR' students mt "shorked and stunned " 

The church offices will te open Salutduy to oiler 
' <>oiiiiNcliiig and e<'*:atiliation " 

"Now 11 j^ up to us a.s Christians to pull toisethcr." 
Sttwl siiid. 

The .school originally planned to close on Wedne^dity 
lor ChnMinas but now will te closed Monday ^ui't 



said it pooaib(y may open for some special settkmt for 
tte chidren, tet te will contult with profettkmalt to got 
thdradvlca. 

**lt might te a good idea to bring them boek fsr a 
bonding situation.** Sweet toid 

A memorial aervice will te planned in coi|junction 
with tte liineral. Firiey wat a member ot Ftith Boptitt 
Church in Chetapaate. 

To keep parentt informed and put them at ease, tte 
diurdi held a tpedal meeting ki pirentt at 7 p.nL 

Atlantic Shoret Boptitt Chi./ch hM teen in exit- 
tence teven yaart; tte tchod hu been open Ibur years. 
Tte iinirch began with IS ttudenU and now hu SlO. 

**! uaed to think that you*d te safe in a dnirdi.** taki 
Dianne Elttott. whote ton it a ninth-gnider. *11iit 
proves thit can happen anywhere.** 

Dianne ElUoU it of no relation to tte tutpect 

Xathy PoUak. whose daughter took geometiy frxm 
PMe>. said other parenU were allocked that tte inci- 
dent took place at a Christian school, but they shouldn't 
l>e. 

**Not everyone wte goat to a Chrittian tchod it 
dote to tte Urd. taved or perfect Wtet can 1 tjor?** 

Marie Shallenberg. a l2 yearold teventh-grader wte 
ted Farley at hit tecond bdl math t^eher and count- 
ed tte kuspect as one of his fricnir. saki: **This morn- 
ing 1 notkred when I sakt *H>* <o him te acemad Und of 
distant, lite te was thinking of something. 

**! just didnl know. ... He watn*t one of tte moat 
f)opular Udt around tchool tet. yeah, te ted friends. 

**He was alwayt real nice and teppy. He was never 
angiy." 

Cmtributing to this story wtne stoff wnten Mark 
O'Keeft, lioxe (Zllen O'Connor. Debbie Messina. Bevrr- 
ly Shepord and Joe Jockson 
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By Laurie Qoering 

Last May, a mentally disturbed 
woman named Laurie Dann 
walked into a Winnetka grade 
school and set in motion the big- 
test push to tighten school securi- 
ty since the tumilent '60s. 
Nearly every sAool distri<| ljn 

i ntruders tnat 
.w^ jfU^UlBT' would 
never have coniideml. 

But many school officials who 
have led the way also Tear they are 
ftindamentally altering the way 

MJ*en to fear the outside worid 
MM are dunog out the communi- 

LlSf ^9 inordinate 

J«»|ths to create the image that 

d^t iTl*?" »wPcrinten. 

But now, he said, his schools 
hke many others, a^t \o^^^\\ 

but the Tront door. Visitors are 
treated more suspiciously^ asked to 
wear badges and sign in and out 

''We don't want people to think 
they're not welcome," he said. But 
some inevitably will, officials say. 

'1 never thought we'd see the 
day where we wantad to lock all 
of our doors," said Thomas Scul* 
len, superintendent at Indian 
Prairie Unit School District 204, 
in Aurora and \ :i)erville. 

But at the district's new May 
WatU School, opened two weeks 
ago in Naperville, every door will 
24 houn a day, he said, 
and oflicials have developed a 
code-word alarm system and a 
permieter plan. 

"Fo': a while, we opened every 

^''^^^"^^^ in/' he 
said. •T^ow we're locking up."^ 

llic strict security i$ in part a 
[taction to "a big increase over 
the lot two decades in crime and 
fSA jchools," said James 
GMbariM, piesideot of the Erick- 
•M Inatityijs. a Chici«o.based pro- 
inmi oflenog advanced study in 
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child development. 

Though the number or intensi- 
ty or confiicts hasn't necessarily 
increased, "the M'ociated vio- 
lence has," he said. ''ConPicU 
that in the pasi mi^ht have led to 
fistfighu now lead to shootings," 
because or what he calls "the tre- 
mendous prevalence or guns." 

And though cases like the Lau- 
rie Hann incident which left one 
child dead and five irijured, cr^ 
extremely rare, he said, school 
officials have come to realize that 
"much or the crime that goes on 
in schools is perpetrated by non- 
students," people who have taken 
advantage of an open-door poli- 
cy. 

That realization, driven home 
by Dann's rampage May 20, has 
led alcnost every Chicago-area 
grade school to take new steps to 
monitor or keep out strangers. 

At Community Consolidated 
District 39, which includes parU 
of Arlington Heights, Mt. Pros- 
pect, Elk Grove Village and Des 
Plaines, school officials have 
befuh'an ID program, under 
which anyone not regularly as- 
signed to a building— including 
the district superintendent— must 
wear a formal ID or visitor's 

Eatch when entering, said Al 
awson, the district's director of 
business services. 

"We want .to encourage parents 
to come in and I'^sit, but before 
you do, we're going to put a label 
on you," he said. "It's a shame 
we nave to do it, but we do." 

At Kirby School District 140 in 
Tinley Park, every door at every 
school is locked, said Supt. Ar- 
nold Drzonek, despite the ract 
that Tinley Park has one of the 
lowest crime rates in the suburbs. 

Officials also are considering 
buying walkie-talkies for play- 
ground and school bus monitors 
and installing intercoms in each 
classroom, Drzciiek said. Surveys 
have been sent home asking for 
other security suggestions and 
comments. 

In the Chicago Public Schools, 
most doors except the front door 
have no outside handles or are 
kept locked, according to spokes- 
man Bob Saigh. All high school 
students are required to carry, or 



wear, identification, and in some 
schools teachen also must dis- 
play identification tags. Each 
day, 90 Chicago police officers 
are assigned to make checks on 
the schools, Saigh said. 

Still, Drzonek and the others, 
concede, the security measures 
would do little to stop sn armed 
person intent on violence. 

''All the doors are glass," 
Drzonek said. "If someone really 
wanted to get in, it wouldn't be 
too difficult." 

"You're not going to stop a 
guy with an AK-47 walkina out 
on the playing field," added Bob 
Rubel, or the National Alliance 
for SaTe Sdiools in Maryland, "ir 
they're going in, they re going 
in.'' 

As a result, some administra- 
tors believe the cosu or increased 
security outweigh its value. 

"Given the scarcity or rescurc- 
es, the costs would be astronomi- 



cal to retrofit buildings to make, 
them security safe,' said Dr. 
John Barbini, an assistant super- 
intendent at Schaumburg Com- 
munity Consolidated District 34. 
The schools, he noted, originally 
were designed with lots of doors 
and big windows "for easy ac- 
cess. It s difficult to try to retro- 
fit them and change that whole 
philosophy." 

"If you want to guarantee safe- 
ty in a school, you make it a 
prison," Rubcl said. "You install 
metal detectors, demand positivtr 
ID, inventory kids from room to 
room. We don't want to do 
that." 

Still, some schools have found 
other ways to address security. 
Uniformed police patrol at Rich 
East High School in Park Forest. 

Though it sounds draconian, 
assistant principal Anthony 
Moriarty said, the specially se- 
lf wied officers do not carry guns 
and many teach classes and help 
.students with their problems. 
That has alleviated many fears, 
initially felt, that the police had 
been brought in because 
problems were so serious stu- 
dents were in imminent danger, 
he said. 
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But in other schools, some ad* 
ministrators fear» strengthening 
security only convinces children 
they have reason to be afraid, 

Earticularly when they arc bom- 
arded in and out or class with 
infonnation suggest ins they arc 

Eossib^e prey ibr kidnapers or 
illers like Dann. 

A recent survey in Toledo 
schools, Garbarino said, found 
that nearly all Sth graders felt 
there was M risk of being kid* 



napcd and 40 percent **said they 
thought it was likely they would 
be kidnaped." 

Garbarino also tells of how an* 
other researcher, visiting schools 
in the north suburbs, stopped in 
at the boys rcstroom and pan- 
icked a 2d grader, who fled. "Ilie 
man realized that was one of the 
places Laurie Dann shot one of 
the kids,** Garbanno sf id. 

'*ln this setting [of increased 
security], you*re communicating 
to elementary school children 
that there are really evil, really 
bad people living in tiieir com* 
munity and you have to protect 
them all the time,'* Rubel said. 
*'That*s a dangerous signal to 
give to little kids.'* 

'*We*rc improving security, but 
at what cost?** Smith said. 
'There are too many people 
scared of this world already." 

Still, most parents and ad- 
ministrators feel some increase in 
security is necessary to counter 
rising fears about an uncertain 
world. 

'That*s the more fundamental 
tension, coming to grips with the 
realization that the world is not 
as safe as we thought it was,** 
said Dr. Donald Monroe, super- 
intendent of the Winnetka dis- 
trict where Dann struck. 

"Here in the suburbs we feh we 
were safe. We had some sense of 
isolation and insulation,** he 
said. "Kut since May 20, when 
Laurie Dann hit, certainly we are 
more fearful.*' 

"We try to take precautions 
but there*s no absolute in this/' 
added Drzonek of Tinley Park. 
"No one can ever say you*re safe 
enough.*' 
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irtrntewkrhmiXi Ohio, class 

These p erlleus hails of Ecarnlng 

■ The threat of classroom crime shadows even quiet suburbs 



Earthquake drillP shouts Sue Han- 
son, a first-grt .^ teacher at the 
Fairfax Elementary School in Men- 
tor, Ohio, and her students scramble un- 
der their desks. Without frightening the 
children unnecessarily, the teachers and 
administrators of this suburban Cleve- 
land school district now use these drills 
regularly to prri>are the children less for 
natural disaster than for the truly un- 
thinkable: **We don't want 
children running helter-skel- 
ter if someone decides to 
come in and take potshots at 
them,** explains the principal, 
Gayle Shaw Cramer. Should a 
threatening person ever nrake 
it past the front desk, the of- 
fice would announce a code 
phrase on the public-address 
system, the teachers would 
give the order, and the stu- 
dents would hit the floor. 

Mentor*s children will prob- 
ably graduate without ever ac- 
tually needing to take cover. 
But in preparing for the worsti 
the district*! administrators 
have recognized a truth that 



many parents have not yet even consid- 
ered. Schools are no longer, by definition, 
sanctuaries of learning where children 
are secure. It*s the rare tragedies, the 
random murders in classrooms and 
schoolyards that capture headlines: 
Within the last 10 months, gun-toting 
intrud..rs have killed eight youngst""^ in 
Illinois, South Carolina and Oilifomia 
elemenury schools. But the danger of 




At the Cornwall N. K, htgh school, monitor Judy 
Holbrook Is ready to head off trouble before It starts 



lesser violence is much more pervasive 
than most parents suspect. Three million 
crimes are committed on school grounds 
each year, during which some 183,590 
people are injured. On any given day, 
135,000 youths enter schools carrying 
guns. Often, school crime is a case of a 
child's losing lunch money to an older, 
tougher schoolmate. In suburban Fairfax 
County, Va., last month, a 9-; car-old girl 
was sexually assaulted in a 
school bathroom by a man 
with a knife, who still at 
large. Outside an Irvme, Calif., 
high school earlier last month, 
two teenagers broke the leg of 
a 1 5-year-old boy they suspect- 
ed of snitching to police about 
their drug sales at school. 

Preventive action. It may be 
impossible to kc^p out the tru- 
ly deranged and determined 
odd gunman. But experts insist 
that schools can act in advance 
to protect students against 
most crime without turning 
campuses into armed camps. 
**Most schools were designed 
when the worst disciplinary 
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problems were kids running down the 
hill and chewing gum in class," says 
RonaM Garrison, field services director 
of the California-based National School 
Safety Center, a research organization. 
All entrances may be kept open, for ex- 
ample. Walkways may be poorly lighted, 
so kids who leave aftet -school activities 
during the winter months do so in the 
dark. Playgrounds may be unfenced, and 
recess periods unsupervised. Garrison es- 
timates that two thirds of all schools need 
to make their buildings more physically 
secure and to institute better security 
procedures. In Cornwall, N.Y., a suburb 
40 miles north of New York Gty, 
mothers are paid to patrol the hi|^- 
•chool halls, partly to help keep 
students in line and partly to weed 
out the occasional dropout or grad- 
uate who might wander in looking 
to start trouble. 

Parents may have to prod school 
authorities into action when there 
has been no crime wave yet You 
can get a sense of school security by 
quizzing your children about how 
often they see strangers wandering 
the halb and how vigilant teachers 
are about breaking up fights or 
enforcing truancy rules. An inspec- 
tion is in order if you oon*t like the 
answers. Bettie Askew-Bryant, 
mother of an eighth grader at 
Brooklyn's Mahalia Jackson Inter* 
mediate School, made a spot check 
recently after she noticed that 
young security guards at other 
schools spent much of their time 
flirting with students. Askew-Bry- 
ant was pleased that the hallways setmed 
orderly at Jackson and that the school 
had hired female guards to handle securi- 
ty problems involving girls. 

An unpratactad mar. You have particu- 
lar cause for concern if you can enter 
unchallenged through a rear entrance, as 
Lc.i Dann did last May before she shot 
znd killed an 8-year-old boy and wound- 
ed five other children at the Hubbard 
Woods school in the quiet Chicago sub- 
urb of Winnetka. Now, mothers take 
turns sitting in the school's reception 
area screening all visitors, and the school 
keeps all doors except the main entrance 
locked from the outside. The schools in 
Fairfax County, Va., where the young 
girl was sezuaJly assaulted last month, 
have just announced a similar policy. In 
high schools, a locked-door policy can 
Mve students from harm by ex-stuidents 
or rival-school students prowling for 
trouble. To be doublV sure that tragedy 
will not repeat itself, police dBcers in 
Greenwood, S.C., where a gunman 
killed two elementary-school students 
and wounded nine students and teachers 
last September, now "adopt** schools. 



regularly eating lunch with kids and 
wiJking the grounds. 

Secondary schools can take simple 
steps to head ofl* student violence, such as 
blocking off httle-i'sed stairwells and 
eliminatmg senarate bathrooms for facul- 
ty so tnat teachers travel regularly 
through these high-crime spots. Some 
larger schools have assigned non- 
unifomed security officers to roam the 
halls making **face checks*' to gauge 
whether students seem content. Those 
who appeardistressed are called aside for 
private interviews, a practice experts say 
often alerts administrators to student 




Jan. II, ittli. A classmate griem ^fter a school 
shooting in Stockton, Cat(f, left five students dead 



A TRAGIC REPORT CARD 



Besides the Stockton shooting, here 
is the past year's evMence that school 
crime can be deadly: 

■ May 20, 1988. Lori Dann enters 
Hubbard Wbods school in Winnetka. 
III., shoots an 6>year-old boy to death 
and wourxJs ffve other children 

■ Sapt 28, 1988. James Wilson kills 
two 8-year-old giris in a Greenwood. 
S.C.. school and wounds seven stu- 
dents and two teachers. 

■ JanuafrMraaiy. 1989. In Uttle 
Rock, Ark., a 19-year^ boy shoots a 
1 6-year-oM boy to death at a Junkx-high 
9^*^; a i3*year«okJ boy shoots a 14- 

r-okl girl on a school bus; a 1 3-year- 
oM boy shoots at students in a high- 
school parking k»t 

■ ilaiL 11. 1989. A Bronx kindergarten 
teacher finds a S-year-old student with 
a loaded handgun. 

■ Jan. 28. 1888. Four students leav- 
ing Woodrow WSson High School In 
Wlishington, D.C.. are shot by two 
nonstudents after an argument over a 
cafeteria seat 



conflicts that they had previously failed 
to notice. Sometimes, more-radical solu- 
tions are called for. At the suggestion of 
parents worried about frequent fights and 
drug abuse, Bassett High School in La 
Puente, Calif, removed lockers so that 
students would have no hiding places for 
guns or drugs. Five New York City high 
schools have successfully deterred stu- 
dents from bringing guns into school by 
using metal detectors, and 10 more 
schools will put in detectors this fall. 

Some preventive measures can be tak- 
en at home. A recent Florida survey 
showed that 86 percera of handguns that 
turned up ia school were brought 
from students* homes. Not only 
should guns be locked away* says 
Dennis Smitht education director 
of the Washington, D.C.-based 
Oenier to Prevent Handgun Vio- 
lenoe, but also locks should be 
kq>t on the triggers. And pareuts 
shouU encourage their children to 
leave extra cadi, expensive-kKA- 
ing jewdry and electronic gadgets 
athome. * 

A poaltiM appmdt No parent 
wants to disillusion a child about 
achod or, worse, make a chiM 
*overly fearful. But you can make 
jfour youngster aware the need 
to be alert and ceutious without 
graphically describing the dangers. 
Instead, suggests Nathaniel Floyd, 
a psychdogist who works in West- 
chester County, N.Y., schools, of- 
fer specific, positive ways your 
children can protect themselves. 
You can instruct a child to report 
to a teacher any stranger who appears to 
be aimlessly walking the halls, for exam- 
ple. Students of all ages can learn how to 
appear assertive and not easily intimi- 
dated, although they should be advised 
not to fight when challenged by a trou- 
blemaker. "Kids should tell bullies to 
leave them alone, leave the field with 
dignity and insist that an adult solve the 
problem," says Floyd. "Telling a kid to 
fight back will only make hifP more ter- 
rified.** Parents of young children who 
are bullied by other students should 
make every effort to get parents of the 
offending child involved in preventing a 
recurrence. It helps immeasurably if a 
strong discipline system is in place. The 
National School Safety Center encour- 
ages schools to set up student groups 
that study safety problems and even 
hold court to pass iudgment on viola- 
tors. In Bassett High at La Puente, 
Calif., where parent-patrols of school 
grounds and the cafeteria have since 
1981 nuule clear that noi^iense won*t be 
tolerated, crime has fallen by half ■ 

by Ted Gett 
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COVER STORY 

USA schools 
wrestle with 
kid violence 



Qy Judy Keen 
USA TODAY 

VlrsU Sorloft tound hinuei; 
In plenty of perilous situatioiis 
In 17 yeen at n New Orlenns 
oop. But be nys beiog a Kbool 
aecuiity oOcer If icarter. 

Sorlna latt confronted a 
gucinan at John E Kennedy 
Senior HlHi School on Jan. 17 
— the tame day Patrick 
Purdy mowed down five 
Stockton, Galif ^ elementary 
Bf aurt aiMi acbool pupUtw 
SOniNA: Trttty hairy' ''He Aick a gun in my tace. 
gunmcUemmachool It wat pretty haify," recallt 
^m^^^^^^^m Sorina. 47. The hitnider also 
threi lenedttudenttwtthagun 
before feeing; Sorioa and dtypolkx chased him acroa the 
school roof and thitwgh a bayou before catching him 

Schooit aie no looser TShigH from the woridv evils, at 
Jamiy schootyard ihootinst in Wbshingron, D.C and 
Stockton attetL Wednesday, an IS-yeanrid man was 
Mbbed to death by another shident at Istrouma Higli 
School in Baton Rouge, La. Also Wednesday, a lO^ear-old 
boy sntered an Emporia, Kaa. elementary school with a 
loaded shotgun. He gave the weapon up without irlng 

Sorlna ssys the violence li growing; *ichooto are a micn^ 
com of die community. We're experiencing the same tbbig 
at I housfaig project and neighborhood around the comer. 

IhetoU la schools since May 19M: 16 deaths, 122 vound- 
ed la campus sbootinpw And in getting worse: 
►Each year, 3 million chiMren are attacked at school; 

Pletse see COVER STORY next page > 
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Fear of ^certain halls' 



Continued from lA 

weapons aro used to 70,000 assaults, says Ronald Stephens of 
the Natkmal School Safety Center, The trend tani necosarlty 
an hicrease hi number of Incklenhk but in severity.** 

► In California— one of the few states where school crime 
must be reported — 28 percent more weapons were oonflscat- 
ed hi schools in 188$ than in 1917. 

► In New York, confiscatkNis rose 25 percent last yeat*. 

► In 1988, 344 guns were mniscatcd hi Miami school In 
1987: 241 *t)ur schooh; are safe, but we're a relectkm <tf soci- 
ety, ITS getthig more enamored wim weapons;'* sm Whyne 
Blanton of the FkNlda School Boards AssodatkNL 

I^rents, poUoe and school ofldals are sawpbUng tt> pro> 
tect vulnerable chikhien — with guards, dreas codes banning 
baggy ckMhes end hook bags mat can conceal weepoos^ sealed 
ryryipiffjy meial d ff ftftoffi, Mfi^t fjfatlon *^*^f W 

New Ortcans schools have a dress code and use handtekl 
metal detecton. On some campuses; shidenir cant leave du^ 
big lunch. Yet this school year, beskles Sortnals encounter. A 
trespasser shot a shident and a passerby; outsklen drlvtaig 
around a high school blasted shot but hit no one; another hh 
truder took shots at a security counsekxr before bdng caught 

"I doni tUnk aitybody knows what else you can do," says 
New Orleans school spokesman Henry Joubert 

The threat of vtolence distracts teachen and *nnterferes se- 
verety with ttie abUity of kkis to f ecus on whafi taUng ptace Ui 
theclassroom,"seysScottD.11iomsonoftheNatkmarAssoclft- 
tkMi of Secondary Schi Jt PrindpaH 

Some students sbnpty stay away. In Stockton, 25 students 
still haveni returned to Cleveland Elementary School The 
dey after a Sept 22 shoottag at Chicago's Moses Montefiore 
school, yftffylflncf dropped 50 percent 

Ifft not Just a blgdty problem: Albertoo, Mont, superinten- 
dent Gary Webber found two guns in iocltenathi$59«tudent 
high school last week. Hie only security measures we have 
are v "*hfta teachers," says Webber. Elsewhere: 

' ^VhsUngton'sWoodrowWUson High, where four young- 
ate' . ^rere wounded by gunfire last week, four extra guards 

e on duty. The school board wants 81 milUon to hUie 60 more 
guards, and some principals have banned coats and book bags. 
"We think very important to read, but not to overreact" 
siys schools spokesman Charles Seigel 

► In Stocldon, ofltoials are considering locking school gates> 
name thgs tor empkq^ and passes for vislton. and twoway 
inttttoms In aU classrooms. 



► Eleven uniformed, armed school police patrol Oakland. 
Calif., high schools. Some schools hoM "bullet drills": Stodcnts 
practice movhig away tnm whidows, ducktag under desks. 

► In Miami schools, a gun educatkm program begsn last 
month. Some elementary school pupUs are asked to laSe their 
rtgbt hands and swear they wui abkie by gun safety rules. 

It^ hard to combat vtolence because ihi causes are so vaitod, 
experts say. Non^tudenl trespaaser i are tiie culprits hi many 
cases. In othert ifs a stiuabble over drugs or girlfriends. And 
sometimes it^ a random act by a crazed person. 

Some parents and students tUnk of schools as danger zones. 

Rubeh.Garrote, 18, a sophomore at FkNida'kCond Gables 
High School says he'i often afridd: "SoRiethnes I doni Uke go- 
ing down certain halls," where gang memben htrk. 

In Los Angeles, VicUe PhlUipoC must monitor 12^earvold 
daughter Jamie's wardrobe for gang ookxi that ooukl make 
her a target for rival gugs. "You have to make sure your chil- 
dren doni stand on comers or wear too much red or blue. It 
could be your tevorite cotor, and you cani wear it" 

Recent tragedies have hlggered a new round of debate 
about rebihig in school terrorTTexas state Rq[K Henry Cuellar 
this week introduced a bUl that wouklinake anyone who kills 
on campus eligible fbr the deatti penalty — even iuvenuea, 

► Mike Pob, assistant principal at Chlcago'kSuUlvan Scboot 
advises tougb retallatioo. "We put a stop to It by bebig overty 
aggressive,^ he my%. LasI week, a shident was caught with a 
J57 Magnum in hb book bag. "We had hhn arrested." 

► "You need good detection, communlcatkm. response tys> 
terns," s^ys National School Safety Center^ Stephens. He says 
constant adult supervision — hi halls, parking tots, hmch 
rooms — has helped in many achool distrii^s. 

► "They should do surprise searches of bags more often," 
says Chareda Shelton. a sophomore at Chicago'^ Martin Luther 
King High School "You never know what you couM And." 

► Balthnore schools have had several shoothigs this school 
year, and a dtisens panel reconunended a dress code, safMy 
educatkm bUt2, shideflt contrsds bacMng school pottdes. "The 
klea Is to change me attlhidei," saysschool spokeswoman Mu^ 
lei Ashley. "We're In here for educatton and nothhig else." 

► "Parent bivoNerheot is me answer," says Qiff Manstfeld, 
whose son, Guy, is a sophomore at Los AngeM* BimUngham 
High School Adds Sorina: "irs a home thing. They bave to 
have more parental concern, more church." 

► Some parents think putthig meh* chiklren hi private 
schools is me answer. "I refuse to have her around gangs»" says 
LA'S SM Dunn <tf her 1 l-year«ld daughter, Carmen. 

Sorina says his Job is a balancbtg act between bktimidation 
and protection. **We want to help mem. teach them. But ... we 
want me students to know — if you do it Fm gotag to be about 
three steps away from you." 

Omtributin^: Jeanne DeQuine, Kevin Johnson, Steven Joy 
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put up barrier to halt 
Carmelitos gunfire 

ey Robin Wnch 




Met^has daddad to bufld a 10- 

Uoek wall batwaan tiia achool 
laad tha adlJacant Carmelitoa 



Housing Ptojact 

ConatructioQ of tha ^160,000 
wall, irhich ii baing oartially 
fiindad by Loa Angelaa Counfyi ia 
dua to bagin Mondayi aooming 
to Aaiistant Suparintandant 
Edward Eveland. 

Am racantly aa laat Moiiday> 
Eveland aaidi taachan and nudn- 
tananoa workara baud *Wen or 
ai|^ roiuids being firad'' aarly in 
the morning from tha Gamiwtoa 
nairiiborfaood on Orange Avenue 
at Via Wanda. Hie playing field 
at the aouth rad oc the achool, 
located at the ocmor of Califor* 
nia Avenue and BIMat Street» 



bordera the county-operated 
housing project 

^There were some grounda- 
men out on the playing Held 
drawing linea. and they heard 
seven or eight rounds being 
fired,'' Eveland said. ^Teachers 
in the bungalows heard it, too, ao 
they brought the kids in until 
lunch time. Qy lundi it was very 

auiet, and thqr let them out in 
lieaitemoon.'^ 

He aaid there have Ima ind- 
dents of gunshots about eight 
times in the last two yeaia, out 

CONTINUEt)/A11.CoL« 




[Great Wall of Lindbergh to 



FROM/AI 
ho one at the sehod has been hit 
or iAjured during school hours. 

However* Board of Education 
mandwr Jany Shulta, whoae lat 
District includes the North Long 
Beadi nei^iborfaood, aaid he waa 
hitby BBa fired from Carmelitoa 
when he was touring the campus 
last fall and has been lobbying 
Sor the protective wall ever amce. 

^ me, it*s sad, but we have 
to do U,** Shults said. Imagine 
the trauma to Uds of having to 
aivaeuata the PJS. field because of 
bttUeta. The P.E. teachera said 
that happana all tha time, and 
they have to have their dassea 
on &a other side of tha fiakL'' 



*1Vb a problem area,** Eveland 
said "Sometimes it*s i)eople act- 
ing craiy. Sometimes it*s neij^h* 
bors fighting. Sometimes it*s 
gang activity. The problem*s 
always been there.** 

He said he asked tor the wall a 
yearaga 

yWe met with Supervisor 
Deane Dana's representatives 
and the people from Carmelitoa 
ana federal nousing repreeenta- 
tives, and they wanted to attack 
the problem m a different way. 
Th^ vranted to try to aet people 
to along and not have any 
violence. We were asked to ^ve 
them a year to do that Withm a 
year, we had repeats, and we said 



we were going to go ahead with 
thewaU."^ 

Fourteen-year-old Migud Co^ 
tez, an eigntb-grader at the 
school, says it*s about time. 

'The district has kept saying 
they would put up a wall, but 
they baven*t even started it,** he 
said "Some kids are scared. And 
Tm worried about the sixth* 

Eradera who will be coming to 
indbergh next year. Vm not 
concerned for myself, because 
this is my laat year. But parenta 
aren*tgomg to want to send their 
sizth-gradera here. Lindbergh 
needs a wall, and the parenta 
havetofic^tforit** 



A Losing Fight 
On Violence 
In the Schools 

New York City Students 
Reflect Crime on Streets 



iy SARAH LYALL 

Klaus Bomeroaim, who teaches reading 
at Intermediate School 187 In the Bronx,^ 
says studems routinely swear at him, strike 
him and attack one another In the halls. 

Once; while he toM a parent that his son 
had brought a knife to school, the parent 
pulled out a knife of his owa 

"He sakl, *I carry one - what's the big 
deal?* " saM Mr. Bomemann. 

'*! know it sounds like the WiM West, but 
this Is not the exceptkm,** saki Mr. Bome- 
mann, who Is 44 years pM and has been a 
teacher for 21 years. **lt*s the daily life, and 
Tm almost inured to it** 

As violence grows and around New 
York City schools, education officials are 
struggling to find ways to make studenU 
and teachers feel ufe In buildings that often 
provkle no refuge from dangerous streets. 

But expertt say that new security meas- 
ures ~ kickkHng a metal-detector program 
In five hl^ schools and sttffer penalties for 
students who stuck teachers — are unlikely 
to have much impact at a time when teach- 
ers, principals and schools command little 
automatic respect* 

Befleetkmof Street Crime 
**For many youths today; there is no dis- 
UnctkMi between the school and the street." 
ukl Edward Muir, who works on school se- 
curity Issues at the United Federation of 
Teachers. 

''Nothing the system can do can totally 
block out the problems In society,** said 
Bruce Inishalmi, director of the board's oU 
f ice of school safety. 

Iht violence Is not new, but its severity is. 
In some schools, officialsi say, studenu 
bring guns and other weapons because they 
fear for tnoir safety, both on the way to and 
InsMe the school In many neighborhoods 
the drug trade fkxirishes on the outskirts of 
schools because the vohime of studenu 
means more potential customers for deal* 
ers. 

Hie degree of vtolence varies dramati- 
cally from school to school, with some 
schools relatively trouble-free. According to 

ConUfUitdonPa^:B4 



Cmmned From Page 61 , 

sutisiics coripiied by the teachers' 
union, t percent of the schools ac- 
counted for 41 percent of the vtolent in- 
cidents against teachers last year. 

in the first three months of this 
school year, atucks on teachers rose 
by 18 percent over the same period the 
year before, the teachers' unkm figures 
show. In the last full school year, 1987- 
88, there were 1,816 reporu of weapons 
posseulon. up from 1,4(5 the year be- 
fore, the Board of Educatkm says. 

Principals are required to compile 
and report statistics on vtolenee In 
their sc'mls. But the teachers' union, 
which keeps lu own figures of attacks 
against teachers, say^ principals un* 
derreport the figures because vtolence 
reflecu badly on thj school admlnls- 
tratkm. 

Teachers Pear StudenU 

In each of the last two full school 
years, the teachers' unkm sakI, more 
than 2»5O0 crimes against teachers 
have been reported. In 1867*1888 the 
number of atucks requiring medical 
treatment rose by 68 percent from the 
188647 school year. 

The attacks leave many teachers 
afraki of their students. "We counsel 
them. 'Do not do to a student what you 
wouMnoldotoany strange kkt you ran 
rcross on the street,' " Mr. Mulr saM. 
" 'Do not put your hands on them. Do 
not Invade their airspace. Do not ctoae 
off escape routea.' " 

There are no sutlstics on how many 
studenu In the city's 1,600 public 
schools are atucked by other studenu 
and by intruders. But Mr. Bomemann 
said vtolence had become an accepted 
part of the day for the studenu at his 
school, at 1870 West Farms Road In the 
Tremont sectton of the Bronx. Many of 
them want to learn, he saM, but are dis- 
rupted by a minority of studenu — 
about 10 percent, he said. 

"The kki who demonstrates fear is 
raw meat," he saki. 

Several years ago, he sakI, a girl was 

Kospended after using a rator blade to 
slash another giri so badly that the vto- 
tim's face needed 20 stitches. The at- 
ucker said the victim had intimklated 
I her. 

Security Guards HosplUlised 
Recently, Mr. Bomemann said, two 
M-year-oM girls got into a vtoleni 
scratching fight in the cafeteria, ar- 
guing over who had first slept with a 
boy, and two of the school's three ae^ 
curity guards were hMpiultied after 
studenu knocked them down in the 
schoolyard during a brawL 

Once» Mr. Bomemann ukl, he took 
some parenu over to their son's tocker 
and showed them a meat cleaver Iik 
sWe. "I sakl, 'Does this took famil- 
iar?' he asked. "The boy's mother 
ttid, 'Yes, it's mine.' " 

Ust spring the Schools Chancellor, 
Dr. Rtohard R. Green, announced lhat 
high school studenu who attacked 
school workers or carried dangerous 
weapons wouM be expelled for the rest 
of the school year. The Board of Educ^ 
iton sakl recently that it dkl not have 
figures on how many studenu had been 
expelled under the policy. 

Because of the city's system of 
decentralizaiton. in which onlyfte high 
schools are administered by the cen- 
tral Board of Education, the pottoy Is 
being revtowed to see If It applies to 
Juntor high and etomenury sdiool stu- 



At one point ur. oreen also uM he 
wanted to put metal detectors in all the 
city's schools, including elemenury 
and iuntor high schooUlNit he scaled 
back his pl ans. A pitot program, which 



IS costmg U8 millton this year, is bemg 
tested in five city high schools. 

The program, in which a special se- 
curity usk force visiu the five high 
schools on a rotating schedule and con- 
fiscates weapons found wUh hand-held 
detectors, has been successful so far, 
the principals of several of the schools 
say At William E. Grady High School 
in the Sheepshead Bay sectton of 
Brooklyn, the principal. Stevan R. 
Peters, saM the program had run 
smoothly, with few students protesting 
and no unduly tong backups in the 
morning. 

No guns have turned up in any of the 
five schools, and offtoials say students 
are being dissuaded from carrying 
them. Mosi of the 200 or so weapons 
that have been recovered by the task 
force have been found near the five 
schools, apparently dropped by stu- 
denu who "checked their weapons at 
the door** when they saw the meul de- 
tectors. 

"We've found tou of knives, box cut- 
ters and raiors, (he kinds of things kids 
sa, It makes them feel secure to 
bring," Mr. Inishalmi sakL While most 
such objecu are not ill^al. students 
are forbidden to Uke them to school. 
Many studenu who do say they carry 
them for self-defense. 

The task force also patrol the perim- 
eters of nearby schools. 

Next year the meul detector pro- 
gram is to be expanded to 10 other high 
schooU schools, with up to 100 schools 
receiving die ouUkSe patrols. 
Tou^ Response Supported 

Many olficlals support the metal de- 
tector program, saying thai tough 
measures are needed to handte tough 
students in a society where guns are a 
wavoriife.* 

'Mf we can't insure at least inside a 
school buikling or a schoolyard that 
there U stil^ safety from the chaos of 
the streets, then I fear for the future of 
our whole soctoty," sakl Sandra Feid- 
man. president of the teachers' unton 

"The public need has tong since over- 
come the objecitons of avil libertar- 
ians.^' said a City Counal member. 
Herbert E, Berman, a Brooklyn De*^ lo* 
crai who is chairman of the Councirs 
Ecjcatton Committee. '*People in 
school have to be abto to go into an 
arena of safety The metal detector 
program shouki be dramatically ex- 
panded." 

But Jan Atwell. vtoe preskleni of the 
city's United Parenu Associauon. said 
studenu shouki not be automatically 
treated like "convtou" Instead, she 
said, schools shouki teach safety and 
civics, to make the point that viotence 
does not have to be a way of life, and 
only use metal detectors as a last re- 
sort 

The Board of Educatton^ls also re- 
soonsibte for the 2.200 fuU-time se- 
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cvTi:/ oiticm assiiiMd to thi city's 
Every Junior hlih tmi hm 
wA hftlf tht oltfAoncary 



•chooli* hovo 01 Icftsi one •ecurtty 

Kard, and the moti iroubM schoow 
ve levtraL Hie bonrd has asked for 
money In next year's bud|f t to Install a 
guard in every ichOoL 

The tuMds, who wear unltorms but 
are unarmed, check Identification at 
the door and help maHtatn order 
wUhin their school huUdkngs. They 
rarely leave the Iwlldlngs for the 
streets, where much of the vtoteooo' 
and most of the drug dealing take 
place. 

"The police have the rjsponslbilliy' 
on the streets," said a board spokee* 
man, Robert H. Terte. 

fe:ducators uy that even with a stu- 
dent populatkm that tends to be unruly, 
admlnlstrauirs can make the differ* 
ence between effective and lax security 
aiaschool 

At Park West Hteh School In the Ohh 
Urn sectkm of Manhsttan, the prlnc^ 
Richard Ross, aald a new get-toiigh 
policy had betuB to stem die vtolenoe 
dial drew wMeaprsad pubUdty to the 

schoollaaiyear. 

"I've made k dear that IT you' 
going to engsge In dial type of actlvl 
you're going to be arrested, you're 




urhy guard searthing a itudcnt as he entered WiKaroK. Grady High Schod in & guards 
- irt of a mobikusk force thai vifaU five high ichoob being tested on a routing achedule^ 



goliii to be sumnded, you're going le^' 
be deaH with by the criminariustl^ . 
system,** he sakL ^^l! 

"We're pest the stage where we fly fid 
the flag and the kkis Jump to atte»> i% 
tkm," Mr. Roes said. "Iliere Is no mc^ ^: 
thing u a figure of authority." 

But officials say that In some of the 
city's ftchools, there Is not much anyone 
can do to turn things around. Mr. Mulr 
told of a recent Incident at a Junior high 
school la Brooklyn that, while not the 
most severe example, reflected the at* 
tilude at many schools. 

"The principal sees one student 
being beaten up by a high school stdv 
der\** Mr. Mulr Mid. "Hegeu up, pul| 
or his Jacket, and goes ouukte and In* 
tervenes. The youngster says, ' iVho are 
your He uys, 'I'm the principaL' The 
youngster punches the principal and 
knocks him to the ground.'* 

"Society is making Its way inu> the 
schools," Mr. Irushafmi said, "and this 
is the ugly part." 




Students being aearchcd by iccvnty gunrda uiing metal detectora as they entered WOliam E. Grady High School in the Siieej 
lead Bay aection of Brooklyn. Schoola Chancellor Richard R. Green haa made achool aecuhty a top priority. 
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BEHIND LOCKED DOORS 

Jersey urban, suburban schools more sBcurify eonxhus 
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ministraUve utUtaat lo Um superm- 



Tkt dtttrkt'i biigm problem U 
ttfucaUng Ut itudoMi aM tbe need 
for security. "Wi teack iken not to 
opea tte toll, Ml lo let onuidtn m." 
ResUIno said, addlfli ttat tUdcnU art 
tvca dtKOuraiia fram teUlof in tJwir 
clasimatM or tkir cUstoaUi* par- 

•Bit. 

SuidNl MMtUkatloo laclHiiqm 
tn IIM ««rkl wik^y ilacit out ttraoi- 
en to Um biiUiliMi, RtsUlao laM. rt- 
fuiBc lo dncribt Ut loctakNts. 

Tlo 17 acMi, iKlndlM two luck 
ickoob, art MlroM kjr narti on a 24- 
kour basis. Tkt disABiatr system is 
aufmeattd |y **olictreQic stosors," al- 
tkoagk Rtslaioo said tkt district 
"doenl kavt tkat muck of a problem 
tttlkbreakwft.'* 

Newark's sacwUy forct also u- 
trob tkt baildkv dvW •O-boM aad 
wotkoads; kttBlif ki ckit esalacl wiik 
aoMttraldiBMildMfaadlktpottNdt- 
partntil. Ml CftdUs a dacUot M bw- 
llaries aad vaadalism to tbt guards' 
^rawDci aid a t^^pkiilifalsd alarm syi> 

li tkt dlstrlet'i flgkl against 
crlmtfaitkt . . ^ — 



rtty pncaaUoM of locUag all but oot 
ate of aoctss doors at Its sckoob aod 
aito ttet Icackort aid staff lo bo akrt 
for stni^ WUttana aa'i IktN ait 
oscorttd U tkt priacipa. h of f kt, kt 



lo tkt kigk ttkeol, ttacktn aad 
ateliislritori an itntslid to moii- 
tor tkt stidtatt ia tkt kallways kt* 
imta dasNs. Ttacktn an tin as- 
sigoed to kaU dirty wkta tkqr an at( 
taacMnt vitk t mWaMm tf tai tuck- 
tr ii iJm kiUwiy It all Umsi^ WUlians 
sail 

**Wt doal fetl wt attd atcwily, 
just Bormal pncattiOM." Williams 01- 
plalatd. doal waat lo kavt ptopio 
coming ia off tkt stntt and just waa- 
dcriogaroiid.'* 

Wkiki 



IB tkt buildli|i to proltcl agaliat 
brtaka, tkt distrkt do« aot kavt a 
probltn witk vaadaUsm or burglary. 
''Ijoi yaar'k vandalism bill came to lU 
for brc>*'ea gtasa." Williams brauod. 

In nearby Morristowa/Horris 
TtwMp. tko oafy miaod utbtu^fcui 
b» distrtel ia tba state, accunly ia aU 
aekoola starts vliklktiocfclag of titt- 
rior doon sad lartaUlM ilanm ki aU 
Ike buUdk^n laid IstPisauro, tkt dn- 
trtefs deputy sa pc riitODdt o t of ackooh. 

Ia addiUon to lockiag iU doort. 
Morristowa tmploys sit or sevca stctt- 
rity ffloalton wkt an potted at tko 
ki0i sckooL tkotr Job Is to qucsUoa vis- 
iton to tko taildiag. dlnct tkMilo tko 
mail office aad tnun tkt l,4M stu> 
diou get to tketr clasisa, PIsayro said. 

'Tko security moaitors an tkcn 
to make son tbt kids doal get kst ia 
Ike buiUiot" Plsavn uid. "Wt also 
waat to ki^ tkt krnatot tai and tko 
outmatcsouf* 

Tkt dUtriel started kiriag tkt 
moiiton about tlilit yean ago. wkca 
tken were two kigh sckoolt, Fisauro 
said Tbe employes an aot armed, nor 
d(> tkey wear a u&aonn. Pisauro said, 
adding tkey caa ke rtcoipUaed oaly by 
tke two-way radios tbey carry. 

Beraards TowMUp takes pncao- 
tiooary meaiuroi against iotrudtn ia 



Its sckoob by tockiM doon aad atert- 
lag Us staff to din^ aU slrangcn to 
Ike district's central office Mon al- 
towiagtkem to catar an of tke sckook 

'Hlien an eaoogk stories about 
MOple eateriag buikiiiigs'' to warrant 
lakiog prtcautwaary measures against 
proUcms. uid Harry Evaas, tbe dis- 
likt assntaot supcfinlendenL 

In addition to tbe locked doon aad 
alartod teacken and staff, special kail- 
way moaitors at tke kigk sdMol direct 
studenu to wken tkey an supposed to 
bttndktepaaeyeoutfor visitors. 

"Wo want to control tke flow of 
traffic," Evans uid. Attendance is 
taken dally and abeeoteos are purutd 
by teacbtrs, counselors aod tke prinei- 
paL 

On tkt lowtr tckool lovttai tkt stu* 
dents' dtpartares an monitored by 
tucken. Uneipocted pannlal visits 
aad pickaps of ckiidrcn must aU be 
gyed tkiougk tke central office, kt 

'Tke teacken almoxt walk tke 
fklbhta^'tkt busti'* Evins uid. 

explaining the scbuoi u respo^.:<ible for 
coiaring tke ckUdren return kon.« sa- 
fely. 

Wken there is a problem, Ika 
sckoot notifies ike iMlice. aed "they an 
quick to rcsoond.'^ Evans uid. adding 
law offteon keep u eve on tbe sdMol 
property, ckeck unfamiliar can parked 
IB Ike lot and suspicious persons ia tke 
area. 

**Wo*n BOt guarding against one 
tking ia particular, we*n keeping oa 
our toes in teneral." £vans explained. 

Wkile Newark's Mtols. witk uni- 
fom.ed guards and routine searckes for 
weapons, can seem lika battlefields. 
Bast Orange, a neighboring urban com- 
munity that shares Newark's soci»eco- 
nonuc profile aod problems, eckoes tke 
daiffls of mon suburban districts. 

"The uniformed guards an then 
to ensun then an no trespassers, they 
auist straogen in the kalh and malie 
sun all tke doon except tke main one 
near tke office sUy closed througkout 
the day.** said Carmen Resiaioo, ad- 



elimlaato tbe paak ban that aUow sUh 
denu to opea Um doon Wbsa kMUUid, 
th4 doon eaa taly bt uatocfctd from tbe 
coatral offioo durlag aa tmsnsaey. 

Bell, u advocato of metal dctoc- 
tors. is atoao to his drive to bMtaU tbe 
devices which he beUtvts caa uva 
livts^ 

Tbt samt voutha stoaUi^ can to 
tbt stneta. dealiag otngs aad carryiag 
|uas an golBf to Nvwark's sckools, 
BeU said. UcUiag maul detoctors, tkt 
guards roiltotly^'-ksktdMnr tkt stu- 
dtato wkta tkty Sura somtaat is 
inned tritt iigH of troublt. 

BeU said the best defene against 
crime to the schools is the tovolvemeot 
of parsBU aad the ooomunity to the 
system. 

"We have to dean our own back- 
yard, use drastic means to Mnd tka 
mesuge tkat we live ken. our families 
live ken and we will not tolento the 
drugs and violence in our city.*' Bell 
uuT Tke best tkini about community 
and parentol tovoivement is that it 
docsalcostusathiag.'* 

Arnold Tverskv, Dover's district 
Siipenntendrat said kis schools an *'&ot 
in a spirit of a large New York nrbio 
setttog 

*MVe doni kave an airport security 
system." ke said, referring to tke meld 
deiectore Belt wai ts iosUlled in New- 
ark and routine searches of studenu for 
weapons and druo. 

Tversky said the distrkt emplo*,i 
a director of aecunty, a retired tkv 
YorTaiy puliceman The guard moni* 
ton the parking areas for unusual ac* 
tivitv and the school hallways through- 
out the distncL 

The security officer spends most 
of his lime in the high school and mauH 
tarns a good relatMtthtp with the po- 
lice who assist the district in eventbing 
from emergencies to routine license 
plato checks. 

Any unusual activity noticed by 
the security director or other Mhool 
staff IS then investigated, Tver^y said 
In the Fnehold Regional High 



School District, the sUte's largKt high 
school distnct, one security guard Is 
posted in each of the five high schools 



iM custodians an also trained in secu* 
rity procedures to supplement the 
guarttt ^htn needed, uid Erne>i Zona 
district Ck'%todial uipervisor. 

*'We uyn'i allow strange i to wall 
freely arouoo 'mr buildings, Bohn satd 
Then has been > troubk with studenu 
coming to schoc' armed "that, In 
awan of." 
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Student Held After Explosion 
at Newbury Park School 



By MICHAKL CONNELLY, TivM StafJ WHter 

' A 14-yeir-old Newbury Pirk 

High School lUM tent wM we» ted 

Friday ifter a pip^ bBRUi »pi(Xled 

in a adhool rettroom, and a March 

by auihoriUefl turned up four more 

bomba in achool lockers, the Ven- 
tura County Sheriffs Department 

reported 
No one was ii^Jured in the 10:44 

a.nL blast About 1.G0O students 

were evacuated while a sherifrs 

bomb aquad searched the school in 

the 400 block of North Peino Road. 
Deputies saM the 14 -year -old 

student admitted making the 

bomba and wu arrested on suspi- 
cion of possession and detonaUon of 

an explosive device. "We don't 

have any rooUve," Sgt Will Howe 

said * 
"Fortunatelyt the nu\jority of the 

students were In an assembly for 

the football homecoming, and so 

there were no injuries when the 
explosion occurred.** Howe said. 
The homecoming cclcbratton went 
on as planned 

After the explosion, school ad- 
ministrators called the Sheriffs 
Department and were instructed to 
evacuate the school until it could 
be searched. Students were herded 
from the rally in the school audito- 
rium onto the football field. Offl- 
cials later dismissed classes for the 
day. 

•Total Panic* 

"We came out and were going to 
class when some people surted 
uying there was a bomb.** said 
17-year-old student Terri Polk- 
inghome. *They told us u run to 
the football field Everyone scat- 
tered It was a total panic. All these 
people were nmning around. Peo- 
ple were Jumping over fences.** 

A classmate. Stephanie Muzzoni- 

gro. 17. said most students had not 
heard the blast. "A lot of people 
were shocked that there was a real 
bomb at our achool/* she said. 

The bomb was powerful enough 
10 destroy a urinal but did little 
other damage. The four other 
bombs were made with plastic 
sprinUer-type pipe and one had a 
sprinkler hMd attached, deputies, 
said 



The recovered bombs were not 
set to explode. How said. *'lt was 
not a booby -trap- type of thing.** 

Authorities declined to say what 
explosive material was used. **Thcy 
are definitely pipe bombs, but I 
can*t say how powerful.** Howe 
said. 

The student who made the 
bombs was identified through wit- 
nesses and other information depu- 
ties and administrators obtained 
from slu^enu. Howe said. Deputies 
were still investigating whether 
other students were keeping the 
bombs in their lockers or whether 
they had been placed there by the 
student who made them. 

"We have one student being 
detained, and he appears to be the 
only suspect at this lime.** Howe 
said. "Gvidenily, this guy is the 
prime movci . Whether or no: there 
arc other kids involved, this is the 
guy who made them.** 

Authorities searched about 1.400 
lockers after the boy acknowj- 
edged making the bomb that ex- 
ploded and told investigators th^t 
there were others. Howe said. 

*'Hc pointed out lockers where 
the bombs were.** Howe said. "He 
was right on some and wrong on 

others. We didn*t know if we could 
trust hkn. so we searched. ... We 
are convinced that is all there is.** 

The boy was released to his 
parents, deputies said 

'This was an act of vandalism, 
not a prank.** Assistant Principal 
Bill Manzer said "It would seem 
that since they had them on cam- 
pus. they were going to do some- 
thing on campus.** 

Howe^* r. Mans^^r said there 
were no p>'blems a.nong students 
that tne administration was aware 
of. 

"The o.'jiy unrest on this campus 
was that today was our homecom- 
ing;*hesaid 





Security now a must subject for school ofHcials 



By J«Ty Shnay 

John Haracfi lovci Mi Job al 
Proviso Well Hi|li SctooL 

Each day. the IMI iMaMt 
returns to i!ie Hillside achool 
**where I spent the beat Tour 
yean of my life.** His woilcdBy 
starts in the carcteria arouM 
7:30 a.m. and he wuatty laavn 
around 3:30 p.m. after daaiMig 
up his oflice desk. 

Hansen wears khaki dress 
pants, a brown ihort^sloeve ihiit 
and a brown lie. He also ««an a 



Hillside Police Department 
bai^ud^|iM ihai he^hidea 

Haaiea,a l5-ysarpoliee¥elcr^ 
aM« ii ose oC many officers now 
worhiMg in Chicaao-area high 
ichoolB. Theiir job, In a nutshdl, 
ii to help schools keep cider in 
what aome airjioritiea believe ii 



day of school For teachcn. it 
ini PutiiiM the final tonchai 
bulletin boardi and 



meant 

OA 



There a time when Labor 
Day weekend, the traditional 
end of su^nmer. meant buying 
notebooks and pen Ms and 
thinking of what 10 wee thefiiat 



But the fhptnif ^ of school now 
alio is a time for loduag doon 
and positioning hall gaarda. 

sc h ool ooloiia eanhigi have nv^ 
planted dass rings and druas In 
sandwich bags are part of the 

hmch hour. 

Security is rapidly tieooming 
part of the currioihmi. 

In Joli^ offidaH- have added 



two golf-cart type vehidet to 
help an ll-man security forea 
pauol two hiah school campua 
as. Bloom Township High 
School hi Chicaio Heightt lotts 
aH but two doofs during the day. 

And deapite the disapproval of 
principal Robert Milano, Han- 
sen CBiriea a uin in keeping with 
Hillside Police Department 



•choob ii going to be « «»er^ 
manant pan of the 1990^ edu* 



The area schools are icpresen - 
tative of a growing national 
trend Nationwide, the need for 
increased security in high 



caioit I 

It is not unr easonable or ua- 
lesponiiva to have fimcai around 
f fh ifffl4t with aoceis points in the 
fucure,** said Stuart Oreeobaum, 
tpoheiman for the federeSy Ibnd- 
ed National School Safety Oent«r 
hi Endno, Griif. "Hie red bot- 
tom line here ii that, if crnne ii 
receding or hicreasi it is a re^ 
flection on the oommunity. 

**And that shows up tw the 
See Seenrityt p^ 2 
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Security 

CeatUnied fraoi page 1 



The size of the problem na- 
tionwide is debatable. But Robert 
Rubd, direaor of the National 
Alliance for Salb Schools, in Sil* 
vcr Spring, Md., said it^s clear 
that Ic rnnny schools the prob- 
lem IS worsening. 

**We*rt growing more tolerant 
of unruly behavior,*' he said. 
**What was abiolutdy, unquet- 
lior.jbly unthinkable in the I9S0b 
and I960i is shru|ged olT hi to- 
day's schools.** 

But John Burton, coordinator 
>f child welfare and attendance 
or San Bernardino County in 
ralift»rnia and an authority on 
•chool safety programs in the 
.tate, noted: **l suspect achoola 
irc less safe than they have been 
n the past, but they are usually 
afer than the surrounding com- 
nunity. 

Neverthdeas, Burton added: "If 
here is a drug problem in the 
ommunity, it comes onto the 
ampus. . . . It's like a bucket 
/ith a hole in it surrounded by 
<«ier. Sooner or hiter water gets 
nio the bucket.** 

Joliet Schools Supt. Reginahl 
tiiain said* **Wc must provide a 



Mfe environment here. We have 
not had public pressure to do 
anyThinc, but look at what*s hap- 
pening m America with increases 

in street gangs and 'wtf •- 

walking around.** 

Nolin uid the Joliet security 
personnel, neatly dressed in 
matching Mazers and slacks, are 
there to be podttve. 

*'We want them to be highly 
visible and imaie-building,*'^he 
laid *niiey are here to hdp the 
kids.- 

High school guards &rc either 
pobcc oflken trained in liaison' 
work with schools or adulu hired 
to serve u designated hall moni- 
tors. 

Of the 1,000 suflbrs who work 
for Oeorae Sims, security chief 
for the Chicago Public Sdiools, 
between 600 and 800 are out-of- 
uniform pdicc ofTicen or formrr 
oflicers. That indudes 50 uni- 
formed oflkers assigned to main- 
tcin order in various f^Sools four 
hours a day. 

**But we need to reallocate our 
itaff,** uid Sims, a Chicago police 
ofTicer for 3r years. *^hiaing 
populations and changing gang 
problems impact schf>ols differ- 
ently, and right now our people 
were assianed on the basis of for 
mulas that don't make much 
iense now.** 

yet there are limiu for even the 



mott security-minded school ofli- 
od, Sims said. 

^'*You can*t put locks on sll the 
doon and tin on the whidrnn. I 
•baiMa m^.tha 4th Amendment 
uys about unreasonOUe acnreh. 
rve heard of nlaoes like New 
York and Detroit where they use 
guwd dogs and meld detecton. 
That Aieant work. That money 
could be better spem Ibr quality 



Yet schools would rather be safe 
than sorry. 

Homewood-Flossmoor Hifth 
School, for cxamcle, has no seri- 
ous security problen», out it still 
locki dl but 6 of ill 34 achod 
entranoea. 

*'Yei, thii oould be overreao- 
Uon,;* oonoeded prindpd Charles 
Smith.**But if you don*t do any- 
thing and something happeu. you 
look like a jerk.** '"-^"^'^ 
On the ther hand, officials 
point out th«t even lockii^ all the 
doors won*t kerp out a deter- 
mined intruder^ ind it just might 
create an unwan^ fortress men- 
tality inthcichcd. 

*'What*s the nmuim you send 
kiis if you toughen up the 
schools and lock the doors?*' 
asked Rubd, of the AlKanoe for 
Safe Schools. **We tdl them that 
the aduhs are scared and power- 
less. And that's not the mcasMe 
that dKMud get out,** 
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During a role-playing workshop session, Leslie Seifert-De Los Santos drives back Richard jenkins, right, trying to 
approach Tom Mayer who plays an injured victim in a simulated classroona situation during Tuesday's crisis 
intervention workshof^at Moorpark Memorial High School. 

Teachers are given a lesson in 
classroom emergency techniques 

By MARINA O'NEILL Who should be called? And after help Unified School District's crisis 



By MARINA O'NEILL 
News Chronicle 

MOORPARK - "Do you want to talk 
about this?" Tom, a troubled teen, 
shouts at his teac?)er before slashing 
his wrist with a razor blade while his 
classmates watch in horror. 

How doei hit teacher respond? 



Who should be called? And after help 
arrives, what should be done to lessen 
the trauma of other students in the 
class? 

'Tom*' is a fictional character and 
the above scenario was presented as a 
skit to help teachers develop 
strategies to deal with classroom 
emergencies us part of the Moorpark 



Unified School District's crisis 
intervention workshop Tuesday. 

The daylong workshop, the first of 
its kini in the school district, was 
held at Moorpark Memorial High 
School and about 30 district teachers, 
counselors and administrators 

See TEACHERS, Page 10 
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attended. Some of the attendees cut 
short their vacations to be there. 

"It's real risky-, it's the first time;* 
said Leslie Seifert-De Los Santos* 
assistant principal at Mountain 
Meadows School and one of the 
workshop's organizers. ''It (the 
workshop) grew out of a need. Our 
communilb^ is growing and changing." 

The workshop's goal was "to give 
people the tools to work with in a 

crisis situation," Seifert-De Los 
Santos said. 

Individual schools face one jr two 
situations a year that could be termed 
a crisis, including drug trafficking, 
suicide attempts or the death of a 
classmate, said Richard Jenkins, a 
district psychologist who helped 
organize the presentation. 

Tuesday's workshop grew out of an 
effort by the district's student support 
group to identify and implement 
strategies for crisis intervention in 
the classroom. Some 16 
representatives troia the district's 

high school, middle school and 
elementaiy schools formed the gr^up. 

As a result of the group's efforts, 
crisis intervention teams will be in 
place at each of Moorpark's schools 
when classes begin Tuesday, and 
teachers will have a crisis 
intervention manual to guide them 
through classroom emergencies and 
head off potentially explosive 
situations, Jenkins and Seifert-De Los 
Santos said. 

The Conejo Valley Unified School 
District has a similar approach vith a 
district crisis team whose members 



could be called into individual 
schools. The Oak Park and Las 
Virgenes unified school districts nave 
district psychologists, rather than a 
crisis team, who could be called for 
advice in an emergency. 

"I think we struck a chord " Jenkins 
said. "We see the manual and we cee 
the crisis team as an evolving 
situation, we want it to get better and 
better." 

Under the plan, the crisis team 
would be called together in an 
emergency to form a piitn of action, 
contact parents and the public and 
provide counseling to students. After 
the crisis had passed, the team would 
track the counseling progress of 
affected students, making outside 
referrals when necessary, Jenkins 
said. 

Last year, the then*new student 
support group helped Mountain 
Meadows teacher Barbara D'Agati 
explain the death of a student to her 
second*grade class. 

"It really made a big difference for 
me," D'Agati said Tuesday. "I diun't 
know how I was going to handle it 
with the kids." 
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